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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Mac educationalists the Report to the Fresident of the Board 

of Education on the Teaching of English in England, pre- 
sented last year by a special committee of which Sir Henry New- 
bolt was chairman, is rapidly achieving a wide fame. To the 
student and teacher of history the findings of the report have a 
special interest. For in its appeal that every teaching ‘‘ period”’ 
should be an English ‘“‘period,’’ and in its credo that ‘‘ English 
connotes the discovery of the world by the first and most direct 
way open to us, and the discovery of ourselves in our native 
environment,” the committee hammers again and again at the 
direct connection and interdependence of English and history in 
primary, secondary, continuation, evening and technical schools, 
in the training of teachers, in the universities, and in the private 
study. This is a far cry indeed from 1861, when the Newcastle 
Report segregated history as ‘‘a subject intended to increase 
directly the professional skill of the student.”’ 

The methods of intelligent co-operation between English and 
history are manifold. For the schools great stress is laid in the 
report on the historical essay. Here is a golden opportunity to 
kill two birds with one stone, to scotch the bogey Time-table: 

The time needed to be set apart for English composition could 
be greatly reduced if teachers of history exacted a higher standard 


‘London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1921. (1s. 6d.) 
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of English in oral and written work than that which they at present 
accept; nor need English composition always be a thing separate 
from the written work in a special subject such as history, geography, 
or science. 
This is not of course an original idea, though it can never be over- 
emphasized. But a suggestion is made elsewhere in the report 
which may be new and very welcome to Canadian school-teachers. 
Pointing out the unassailable truth that ‘‘epics existed before 
essays,’ the committee claims history as the most fruitful source 
of dramatic work among children: 

Consider the training invoived in the composition of a drama 
on the subject, say, of Sir Walter Raleigh! There is the actual 
work of planning the whole drama; then of planning each scene, of 
fitting the characters with becoming words, and of making the 
scenes accord with the conditions of time and space—of time and 
space in the artistic, historical sense, and of time and space in the 
practical theatrical sense. This is training in the writing of English 
such as periodical attempts at essays will never give. It is, in the 
fullest sense, practical English composition. 

To substitute Canadian heroes for Drakes and Raleighs and 
Nelsons should not be beyond the powers of very many teachers 
of English and history in Canada, where the two subjects so fre- 
quently fall to the same instructors. 

As the student becomes adolescent, the report points out, the 
liaison between English and history increases. In the day con- 
tinuation schools, ‘‘with which the Education Act of 1918 will 
crown the elementary school system,’’ an essential part of the 
English programme should be to ‘‘make the pupil at least con- 
scious of the past history of the English people and of their posi- 
tion and functions in the existing family of nations.” The com- 
mittee notes and strongly approves the tendency in such of these 
schools as have already been instituted to make some simple 
social history and geography the centre of their English course: 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that local history, wisely 
interpreted, adapted to the minds of adolescent students, and 
studied not as an end in itself but as an introduction to the splendid 
literary and historic heritage of humanity, is one of the strongest 
allies of our cause. 

This policy has already been adumbrated by the experiments of 
teachers in evening and technical schools: 

It was necessary somehow to relate English to the vocation of 
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the student if he was to become a willing learner. Of recent years 
this has been accomplished by broadening the conception of English 
to include some study of the history and geography of the industry 
in which the locality is chiefly interested. In other words a well- 
written text-book of social history was substituted for the novel as 
the basis of class-work in English. ... [The result has been that] 
in most thickly populated industrial centres, English has become 
one of the most popular subjects of the evening school curriculum. 
This fact leads the committee to make the specific recommenda- 
tion, which might at least be tested in similar Canadian circum- 
stances, that 
the work chosen as the basis of the English teaching should be a 
book demanding study, and in commercial courses the most suitable 
books will be found in well-written elementary treatises on history 
or geography viewed from the commercial or the rather broader 
economic standpoint; 
and to express the hope that the English libraries of such schools 
will be well stocked with books on history, geography, and bio- 
graphy. So also in technical schools ‘‘the history and geography 
of the particular industry might form the centre of the [English] 
course. It is sufficient to mention the building trade with its 
age-long history, its far-flung geographical connexions, and the 
wealth of the literature attached to it, to show what possibilities 
such a course would open up in the hands of an able teacher.” 
One experienced witness expressed the opinion that ‘Industrial 
History is only less potent than literature in developing imagina- 
tion, and tends properly handled in the same direction, and, by 
giving a meaning to every-day things, aids self-expression.” 





But the most striking example of the possibilities of history 
as an essential part of training in English is the opinion of two 
witnesses that English literature need not always be insisted upon 
as acompulsory subject in training courses for teachers of English. 
One said that 

If History were treated not merely as a record of deeds but as a 
revelation of man, and of his thoughts and attempts to express 
himself, it would form the basis of the type of education usually 
associated with the study of literature. There were students whose 
bent was towards History rather than Literature, and if they could 
obtain training of the type desired from a wider study of History, 
she saw no reason why they should not so obtain it. She did not 
want a course in knowledge of historical facts; a human training 
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must be aimed at, and in such a History scheme as she desired, 

English Literature would have an essential place. 
The other witness agreed that ‘‘for certain students History, in 
connection with which a certain amount of Literature would have 
to be read, might be substituted for English Literature proper.” 
While recognizing that these views on training English teachers 
are perhaps somewhat heterodox, the committee particularly 
recommends that student-teachers who do not take History 
should do some reading in the works of the great historical writers. 
In the section of the report dealing with the universities, this 
point is again pressed home; and once more the réle of history 
looms up in the foreground: 


Whether he [the University student] reads Literature or Natural 
Science, Theology or History or Philosophy, he will need the fullest 
command of the highest resources of his own language if he is to 
learn all that books and teachers in his subject can give him, and 


to make it a possession of his own... . Obviously literature should 
be read in connection with history: just as those who teach history 
should always use literature for purposes of illustration... A study, 


e.g., of the Romantic Revival of English Poetry would lose much of 
its value without some concurrent study of the relevant history... . 
There is no history in which Puritanism lives as it lives in Paradise 
Lost and The Pilgrim’s Progress. But though they stand utterly 
above history no study of them which disdains historical assistance 
can be scholarly or complete. 


An interesting and valuable departure in regard to the study 
of Canadian history is being made this summer at Ottawa. Pro- 
fessor J. L. Morison, the head of the department of history at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, whose name is well known to 
readers of this REVIEW, is establishing in connection with the 
Public Archives a summer school for students who wish to carry 
on research in Canadian history. The value of such a school for 
all who intend to pursue in any way the professional study of 
history, it would be difficult to exaggerate. Most historical in- 
vestigators learn to handle their tools only after a long and 
blundering process of experimentation; and the advantages of 
embarking on a career of historical research under the experienced 
and enthusiastic guidance of Professor Morison, in collaboration 
with the officials of the Public Archives Branch itself, ought to 
attract to the school many applicants for admission. We venture 
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to commend the school to the support of all who are interested 
in the study of Canadian history. 


Of the contributors to this number of the REviEw, Mr. Alan 
F. Hattersley, the author of the paper on Canada and South 
Africa, is the librarian of Natal University College, Pietermaritz- 
burg, South Africa; Professor Paul Knaplund, who writes on 
Intra-imperial Aspects of Britain’s Defence Question, 1870-1900, is 
a member of the staff in history at the University of Wisconsin; 
and Mr. Walter N. Sage, who contributes another chapter in the 
history of British Columbia, is, as we have said before, a member 
of the staff in history at the University of British Columbia. 
Professor R. G. Trotter, who edits a most important document 
with regard to the genesis of Confederation, is a Canadian 
who is lecturing on Canadian history at Stanford University, 
California. 








CANADA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


A PLEA FOR INTER-DOMINION HISTORICAL STUDY 


HE movement to achieve closer political, economic, and social 
relations between the British Dominions may be said to 
have, in the last two years, proceeded apace.’ Now that the tefm 
‘British Empire”’ is coming to be discarded in favour of the more 
universally acceptable ‘British Commonwealth of Nations,” 
stress is laid, and rightly so, quite as much on the necessity for 
channels of intercourse and co-operation directly connecting 
Dominion with Dominion, as on the need, now less urgent, be- 
cause in large part provided for, of such connecting links between 
the Dominions and the Mother Country. In the eighties, op- 
ponents of the Imperial Federation movement ventured to doubt 
whether the Dominions cared very much for one another, however 
warm might be their affections towards Great Britain. Such 
doubts were largely the product of ignornace. ‘‘Canada,’’ com- 
plained a settler at the Cape some sixty-five years ago,! ‘“‘stands 
aloof from us; we consciously feel every mile of her immense dis- 
tance.’’ But, in 1922, the prospects of co-operation are decidedly 
hopeful. A steamship service, subsidized by the Canadian govern- 
ment, plies direct between Capetown and Montreal, a Canadian 
assistant trade commissioner has been stationed at Capetown, 
and a great mass of information as to the economic wants and 
products of the Union has been made available to Canadian 
farmers and manufacturers.2. In South Africa, comparison of 
the figures of Union exports to Canada, which dropped from 
nearly half a million sterling in 1919 to a paltry £200 in 1920, 
directed public attention to the need for getting into touch with 
Canadian importers. 
Whilst so much attention is being paid to economic relations, 
it may be doubted whether the clouds of ignorance which over- 
shadow the respective ideals, political, social, and educational, 


1Eastern Province Monthly Magazine, Jan., 1857. 
*Observations of the Times of Natal, April 9, 1921, on the report of the Canadian 
assistant trade commissioner. 
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of the two Dominions, have been to any marked degree dispelled. 
In war time, the organization of historical scholarship in America, 
for purposes of universal enlightenment, drew attention to the 
fact that there was a sphere of public service for which the trained 
historian was peculiarly well capacitated.' Unhappily, the 
obstacles in the way of inter-dominion historical study have so 
far proved well-nigh insuperable. It is as much as a professor of 
history in the Dominions can do to keep in touch, by periodical 
visits, with the current of historical thought and research in 
England. It is but rarely that he finds himself in a position to 
visit another Dominion. In consequence, Canadian history 
comes in for but scanty treatment in the syllabuses of South 
African universities. The average candidate for a degree has a 
competent knowledge of the impact of British policy upon Canada; 
but of the domestic problems of that great Dominion, of the his- 
tory of the Canadian people, his ignorance is colossal. And yet 
the history of Quebec contains a veritable embarras de richesse for 
the South African student, wrestling with the problems of race 
domination and nationality. On the other hand, what more 
profitable subject for a thesis for Canadian students could be 
found than ‘The Working of the Provincial Council System in 
South Africa’? 

Divergent as have inevitably been the paths of development 
of the two countries, it is possible to trace a current of sympathy 
between the two bodies of colonists so variously situated, with, 

every now and then, a genuine throb of keen, public interest. 
’ Such an interest was evoked at the Cape by the publication of 
the famous Durham Report. The possible bearing of the Report 
on the political destiny of the Cape settlers was freely discussed 
in the nascent press of the Colony.2, Commenting on Durham's 
statement that a great portion of the business of the Canadian 
assemblies was parish business, the South African Commercial 
Advertiser complained that, in contrast with Canada, ‘‘the parish 
business of the Cape was conducted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment.’ Cape feeling, on the other hand, was inclined to be self- 
congratulatory as regards the comparative difficulty of the racial 
question in the two countries. The multiplicity of races at the 


‘Hubert Hall, in History, vol. 3, pp. 98-99; Contemporary Review, May, 1916, 
p. 603. 

2The South African Commercial Advertiser, May 8, 1839, announced its intention 
“to draw some practical inferences for the use and benefit of this colony.” 

3Commercial Advertiser, May 15, 1839. 
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Cape was held to be an advantage, as affording a safeguard 
against tyranny by one section. There is a note of sympathy, as 
well as of self-congratulation, in the asseveration: ‘‘Of the 
numerous instances of mistaken policy which in the course of 
seventy or eighty years have nearly accomplished the ruin of 
Canada, we have generally speaking only specimens here, not 
parallel cases.”"' It was recognized at the Cape, that the new 
policy recommended by Lord Durham was exceptionally liberal; 
and hopes were expressed that an equally liberal treatment would 
be meted out to the Cape Colony. As time went on these hopes 
gradually dwindled. On October 2, 1841, the Commercial Adver- 
taser, referring to the speech of the governor of Canada, at the 
opening of the united Canadian assembly, in the course of which 
he had promised a substantial loan for roads and other public 
works, enquired whether the government would permit a one 
per cent. tax on imports for similar works at the Cape. There 
was a general feeling that Canada had obtained concessions 
because she had been strong enough to extort them. ‘‘Canada 
is strong, next neighbour to an absorbing republic, was recently 
in open rebellion.” 

There could be no question that the political treatment of 
the colonists at the Cape compared very unfavourably with that 
which the original body of French-Canadian colonists had re- 
ceived.2, The explanation for this is not hard to discover. The 
French Canadians were practically confined to the province of 
Quebec, and could be left in enjoyment of their language and 
laws, without seriously affecting the interests of any considerable 
body of English settlers. At the Cape, however, it was impossible 
for any body of English emigrants to settle without mixing with 
the Dutch colonists. Unless the dominant aim of establishing a 
British community was frankly to be abandoned, it is difficult 
to see what other course could have been pursued than that 
which found expression in the language ordinance of 1822 and 
the judicial changes of 1827-28. On the other hand, very little 
could be said in extenuation of the ungenerous economic policy 
pursued toward the Cape. Efforts were made to persuade the 
mother country that the permanent economic future of South 
Africa was assured on a firmer basis than that of Canada. The 
older colony, it was argued, would for generations be dependent 


‘May 8, 1839. 
*Theal, Progress of South Africa, p. 146. 
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on the timber industry, ‘‘which is exhaustive, while the wool 
trade expands.’’! It was true that in the matter of public works, 
canals, railroads, etc., the Cape was demonstrably inferior; but, 
whilst this was partly due to geographical facts, the absence of 
inland seas and navigable streams, the chief cause was the lack 
of encouragement by the Imperial government. ‘‘It is emigration, 
an eager exodus into Canada, and a laggard limping to the Cape 
that makes that country full of life, and this a place where . . 
the eye is weary with gazing on waste spaces.’’ Whereas the 
government had offered free land to Canadian immigrants, they 
had done little for the Albany settlers, and less for those who 
followed them. 

In the seventies, with the advent to power at the Colonial 
Office of Lord Carnarvon, the situation underwent an astonishing 
reversal. It was now the part of the Imperial government to 
draw the attention of the Cape colonists to the advantages to be 
derived from following Canadian precedents; and it was Lord 
Carnarvon’s representative, Mr. Froude, who told a Grahams- 
town audience that confederation on the Canadian lines ‘‘ would 
cause South Africa to advance with such rapid strides that it 
would soon equal in prosperity that great Dominion.’’ But the 
claim of the Colonial Office was less valid than it appeared to be; 
and Cape colonists were not deceived by the proposition that, 
before federation, Canada had been ‘‘a few scattered states, 
almost bankrupt, apparently incapable of progress.’’*» Moreover, 
_ the statement that Lord Carnarvon “had created’’ the Dominion, 
was fundamentally false, and known to be so. The circumstances 
were radically different. Incentives to some form of closer union 
had certainly existed, notably the paralysis of the Transvaal, 
and the Zulu menace, but the policy of the Imperial authorities, 
rightly or wrongly, had in the year 1877-79 largely resulted in 
their removal.* The circumstances of the various colonies and 
states in South Africa could not be compared with those of the 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada. They differed from one 
another in their history, political constitution, and native policy. 
The oldest of the units was larger in extent, and incomparably 
wealthier than the other four units put together. Nor had the 
way been prepared for some measure of spontaneous co-operation. 


‘Eastern Province Monthly Magazine, 1857, p. 296. 
*Cape Monthly Magazine, 1875, p. 237. 
3Life and Times of J. C. Molteno, vol. I, p. 186. 
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It is true that Sir Henry Barkly had appointed a commission at 
the Cape in 1871 to enquire into federation, recon. aending study 
of the Canadian model. But the attempt to force the pace, so 
soon after the concession of responsible government, was an irre- 
mediable blunder; and the Canadian precedent, by which the 
initiative had been left in the hands of Canadians to shape their 
own destiny, was not to be followed in the case of South Africa. 
Moreover, the Canadian Dominion was still young, and Cape 
statesmen hesitated to follow blindly its lead. Mr. J. X. Merriman 
made anxious enquiries of Professor Goldwin Smith as to the 
working of the Canadian Confederation; and the latter’s verdict 
that the Canadian constitution was complicated and expensive 
was not likely to pre-dispose Cape politicians in favour of the 
federal plan for a country of such wide distances and incomplete 
political education. Federation, declared Goldwin Smith, though 
it had ‘‘facilitated the joint execution of useful public works . 
has certainly led to the expenditure of very large sums of money 
in public works of more doubtful utility.’”! 

The Federation controversy at the Cape certainly led to a 
quickening of interest in Canadian affairs; and with the participa- 
tion of Dominion troops in the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1900, 
the era of genuine co-operation may be said to have begun. In 
the twentieth century, down to the outbreak of the Great War, 
co-operation between the Dominions took largely a political and 
constitutional form, centring in the activities of the Imperial 
Conference. Since 1918, economic relations have come to the 
forefront. Perhaps the time is not far distant when equal atten- 
tion will be paid to those less formal ties which are the product 
of mutual understanding and respect. This is the peculiar sphere 
of the teacher of history. There are many ways of approaching 
the problem, which, however, in the long run is bound up with 
the question of the status and endowment of Dominion univer- 
sities. The Universities Bureau of the Empire has undertaken 
to consider the matter of interchange of university teachers; 
whilst a step in the right direction has been the recent progress 
in arrangement and classification of Dominion archives. An 
invitation to a Canadian professor of history to undertake a 
lecturing tour in the Union would be a graceful compliment; but 
it would be something much more than this. It would be an 
invaluable stimulus to what must surely come, and come soon,— 


1A. Haultain (ed.), Goldwin Smith Correspondence, pp. 73-79. 
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the serious study of Canadian history in the universities and high 
schools of South Africa. As regards the study of South African 
history and problems in other Dominions, one can only say that 
it would help to dispel the impression so long prevalent at the 
Cape, that ‘‘South Africa is the Cinderella of the British-Colonial 
family. She is generally ignored, unappreciated or scolded by 
her big relatives.”"! Such a complaint has, of course, long since 
ceased to be justified; but history teachers must marshal their 
forces, if the British Commonwealth of Nat‘ons is to be a living 
organism, the free association of peoples conscious of one another’s 
peculiar aspirations and needs. 


ALAN F. HATTERSLEY 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 1875, vol. VI, p. 155. 








INTRA-IMPERIAL ASPECTS OF BRITAIN’S DEFENCE 
QUESTION, 1870-1900 


N March 7, 1873, the announcement was made in the House 
of Commons at Westminster by the Hon. Edward Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, parliamentary under-secretary of state for the 
colonies, that the self-governing colonies had assumed responsi- 
bility for their local defence. Garrisons were to be retained only 
for the purpose of guarding imperial fortresses, such as Halifax 
and Esquimault. Great Britain was to continue to provide naval 
protection, however, and it was understood that the entire mili- 
tary and naval strength of the empire would be exerted in de- 
fending every portion of it against a foreign foe. Negotiations 
first begun by Earl Grey as colonial secretary in Lord John 
Russell’s administration, 1846-1852, had thus been brought to a 
successful conclusion.2. The question had “bristled with diff- 
culties,’’ but special factors had made it imperative to reach a 
settlement. Chief among these was, during the sixties, the 
necessity of providing an adequate military establishment for 
Great Britain in the face of a determined Liberal opposition to 
large expenditures on the army and navy. 

The opening of the decade found the United Kingdom in the 
midst of what Cobden called ‘“‘the Third Panic.’’ It was com- 
monly believed that Napoleon III was plotting an attack. Lead- 
ing members of the ministry, including the prime minister, Lord 
Palmerston, shared this fear. A hostile Franco-Russian alliance 
was even considered within the range of possibilities.» To meet 


‘Hansard, 3rd series, CCXIV, col. 1528. An eg was mz nade in the case of 


see A. B. Keith, pecneiciite Government in the “ie inions (Oxford, 1912), wey nL 
pp. 1256, 1257. 

For the negotiations leading up to the withdrawal of the imperial troops see Robert 
L. Schuyler, “‘The Recall of the Legions: a Phase in the Decentralization of the British 
Empire,’’ The American Historical Review, vol. XXVI, pp. 18-36. 

’Napoleon III and France occupied in the minds of the British in 1859-1862, a 
position analogous to that held by Germany in the years shortly before the outbreak 
of the Great War. See Richard Cobden, The Three Panics (London, 1884), pp. 47-704; 
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the threatening danger two lines of action were urged strongly: 
first, the concentration of all available military forces at the 
imperial base, and, second, increased appropriations for defence. 
The latter met with determined opposition from Gladstone as 
chancellor of the exchequer, 1859-1866. Firm in his convictions 
he carried on a spirited debate over this question with the prime 
minister and strained to the breaking point a life-long friendship 
with the secretary for war, Sidney Herbert.! He scoffed at the 
fear of a French invasion, and declared, ‘‘My mind is made up, 
and to propose any loan for fortifications would be, on my part, 
with the views I entertain, a betrayal of my public duty.”? For 
the sake of economy he favoured withdrawal of the British troops 
wherever possible.* This policy had also the support of military 
strategists, who considered scattered garrisons practically useless 
in case of war.‘ Under the influence of these factors, among 
others, the House of Commons passed, without a dissenting vote, 
on March 4, 1862, a resolution favouring the recall of all imperial 
troops from the colonies which enjoyed responsible government.°® 

Nine years of negotiations followed. The French scare van- 
ished, but the need for an improved defence system remained. 
The period which witnessed the rise of Germany saw also Britain’s 
influence in international affairs at its lowest ebb. Especially 
during the Danish crisis, 1862-1864, Lord Palmerston’s bluster 
and Earl Russell’s angry despatches proved of no avail. Bismarck 
possessed an uncanny ability to estimate paper preparedness at 
its true value. A series of diplomatic defeats was generally attri- 
buted to Great Britain’s weak military establishment. There 


were only 20,000 men for an expeditionary force and no breech- 
loaders.*® 


Hansard, 3rd series, CLIV, cols. 619-626 and CLV, cols. 702-704, speeches by Lord 
Lyndhurst and Sir Charles Napier, July 5 and 25, 1859; Sir Theodore Martin, The 
Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 3rd ed. (London, 1880), vol. V, 
pp. 256, 257; Lord Palmerston to Gladstone, April 29, 1862, in Evelyn Ashley, The 
Life and Correspondence of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston (London, 1849), 
vol. II, p. 414. 


1The best account, with documents, of these negotiations is found in Lord Stanmore, 
Sidney Herbert (London, 1906), vol. II, ch. VI. 


2John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, new edition (New York, 1911), 
vol. II, p. 44. 


3Stanmore, Herbert, vol. II, p. 266. 

‘Hansard, 3rd series, CLV, col. 394. 

5Ibid., CLXV, col. 1060; the text of this resolution is given by Schuyler, p. 34. 
6Arthur Irwin Dasent, John Thaddeus Delane, Editor of ‘‘The Times’’ (London, 
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When Gladstone became prime minister in 1868, he was com- 
mitted to a policy of retrenchment.'!' And the colonial garrisons 
were still a heavy burden upon the exchequer. In favouring 
withdrawal Gladstone at this time had the support of the army 
reformers. Cardwell, afterwards Lord Cardwell, found the foreign 
service a serious obstacle to a successful working of his plan of 
building up large reserves through a system of short term enlist- 
ment.?. He therefore gave Gladstone loyal support in regard to 
the recall of the troops. 

That the military necessity was an important cause for the 
new policy is shown in a speech by Knatchbull-Hugessen in the 
House of Commons on February 28, 1873. Discussing the defence 
of the colonies, he said, ‘‘ The policy lately pursued of withdrawing 
troops—a policy pursued by Conservative as well as Liberal 
Governments, and the reversal of which had never been attempted 
by the former when in office—had never been intended to weaken 
the ties existing between the Colonies and the Mother Country, 
nor to show any diminution on our part of regard for the Colonies; 
but the question was, whether in the case of a great insular Power 
like Great Britain, the concentration of troops in particular 
depéts would not in the long run prove most beneficial to the 
Colonies themselves, besides augmenting the general strength 
of the Empire.’’ 

This disclaimer of any connection between the withdrawal of 
the troops and a possible desire to disintegrate the empire is of 
special significance. Many people in Great Britain considered 
the colonies a burden and an encumbrance. High officials in the 
government favoured casting them off. Bright and Cobden, both 
prominent members of the Liberal party, openly advocated separa- 


1908), vol. II, p. 21; Ashley, Palmerston, vol. II, p. 431; The Earl of Malmsbury, 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (London, 1884), vol. II, p. 319: “If, when the Prussians 
and Austrians entered Holstein as they said, only with the intention of preserving 
peace, we could have said: ‘Well, we highly approve of this, and we will send 50,000 
men and our Fleet into the Baltic’, the gross robery that was afterwards committed 
would never have been perpetrated"’ (General Peel to the Duke of Cambridge, Nov. 
30, 1866, in Colonel Willoughby Verner, The Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of 
Cambridge, London, 1905, vol. I, p. 302). See also Essays by the Marquess of Salisbury: 
Foreign Politics (London, 1905); H. E. Egerton, British Foreign Policy in Europe to 
the End of the roth Century (London, 1917), pp. 222-299. 

1See ‘Address to the Electors” in The Times, Oct. 10, 1868; General Sir Robert 
Biddulph, Lord Cardwell at the War Office (London, 1904), p. 25. 

*Biddulph, Cardwell, pp. 26, 27. 

3Hansard, 3rd series, CCXIV, col. 1118; see also Sir Charles Trevelyan, A Standing 
or Popular Army (London, 1869), p. 15. 
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tion. Colonial independence, it was thought, was not only in- 
evitable, it was desirable. The Liberal prime ministers of the 
sixties did not, however, support this view.!. Lord Palmerston 
appreciated the value of the overseas possessions. In his opinion, 
separation would benefit neither the colonies nor the mother 
country. ‘‘We should be each to one another a source of mutual 
honour and mutual strength.’’? To Earl Russell, ‘it would be a 
sad spectacle, it would be a spectacle for gods and men to weep 
at, to see this brilliant Empire, the guiding star of Freedom, 
broken up.’* Gladstone believed that the colonies would 
ultimately become independent, but he did not wish to hasten 
the separation. Speaking in the House of Commons on April 26, 
1870, he declared, ‘‘ Freedom and voluntaryism form the character 
of the connection, and our policy is not to be regarded as a sur- 
reptitious or clandestine means of working out the foregone pur- 
pose of casting off the Colonies, but as the truest and best, if not 
the only, means of fulfilling our obligations to them.’’ 


To many in the colonies, however, the separation advocated 
so openly by Bright, Cobden, and others, seemed to reflect British 
official opinion. The clamour of the “ Little Englanders”’ drowned 
so easily the plaintive utterances of resigned pessimists like Earl 
Russell. Little was known in British North America and in 
Australasia of the real factors which determined the decisions of 
the statesmen at home. Nor was it to be expected that the 
people of the colonies could appreciate the European situation. 
They knew the anti-colonial agitation. When the House of 
Commons decided to recall the garrisons ‘‘in order to develop the 
spirit of self-reliance in colonial communities,’’ and to save money, 
the arguments were believed to clothe the desire to renounce all 
responsibility for the dependencies. The hundreds of thousands 
who daily face innumerable hardships on the far-flung frontiers 
of the empire were doubtless conscious of the fact that they 
needed no lessons in self-reliance from Downing Street. Their 


1A convenient summary of these views is given by H. Duncan Hall, The British 
Commonwealth of Nations (London, 1920), pp. 45-50; see also George Peel, The Friends 
of England (London, 1905), pp. 140-143. 

*Hansard, 3rd series, CLXVIII, col. 873: speech in the House of Commons, July 
25, 1862. 

3John Earl Russell, Recollections and Suggestions (London, 1875), p. 201. Similar 
views were expressed by him in his great speech on colonial policy in the House of 
Commons, Feb. 8, 1850 (Hansard, 3rd series, CVIII, col. 548). 

4Hansard, 3rd series, CC, col. 1902. 
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own economic needs were great. Britain seemed to them in- 
finitely better able to bear the burden of the cost of defence. 
Besides, the home government controlled foreign policy. Danger 
might threaten the colonies for the sole reason that they were parts 
of the empire. An immediate result of the new policy was, there- 
fore, dissatisfaction with the mother country and a strengthening of 
the separatist tendencies then existing in Canada and Australia. 

Several colonial statesmen, prominent among whom were 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee in Canada and Joseph Howe in Nova 
Scotia, believed in the essential unity of the empire. To these 
two it was absurd to make distinctions between English and 
colonial. The empire was one and should be treated as such. 
“Canada is itself the Empire in North America,”’ said McGee. 
To look upon the self-governing colonies from a profit-and-loss 
point of view seemed sordid. It was the philosophy of shop- 
keepers, not that of an imperial nation.2. Richard, afterwards 
Sir Richard, Cartwright, writing in the Canadian News of Decem- 
ber, 1871, expressed the opinion that Britain had no intention of 
defending Canada against the United States. The time for 
recalling the troops was considered ill-chosen. Dangers threatened 
Canada from the United States and from the Fenians, both of 
which had been caused by imperial policies. This dissatisfaction 
was one of the factors in producing, about 1870, a separatist 
movement of considerable strength. Among its leaders was 
found the later high commissioner, Sir Alexander Galt.® 

New Zealand objected because the British troops were with- 
drawn while a Maori war was still undecided. ‘‘Ugly talk of 


1Thomas D’Arcy McGee, Speeches and Addresses (London, 1865), p. 202. 

“Canadian Defences’”’ speech by McGee in the House of Assembly, Quebec, 
March 27, 1862; McGee, Speeches and Addresses, pp. 199-205; The Speeches and Public 
Letters of Joseph Howe, ed. by J. A. Chisholm (Halifax, 1909), vol. II, p. 388. 

8Sir Richard Cartwright, Reminiscences (Toronto, 1912), pp. 363, 364. The 
evidences of colonial dissatisfaction were presented by Robert Torrens in a speech in 
the House of Commons, April, 26, 1870 (Hansard, 3rd series, CC, cols. 1817-1836). 

“When the Canadians failed to secure compensation from the United States for 
losses sustained by the Fenian invasion, they claimed that the imperial government 
ought to indemnify them because the trouble had originated from an imperial cause. 
See Campbell to Young, Sept. 10, 1870 (Sess. Papers, 1871, V, no. 46, pp. 27, 28). 

5Oscar Douglas Skelton, The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt (Toronto, 
1920), p. 444. 


*Hansard, 3rd series, CC, cols. 1827-1832. The irritating and rasping tone in 


some of Lord Granville’s despatches was also resented by many persons in the Do- 
minions. 
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separation” was heard in Victoria. Leading men, among whom 
were Charles, afterwards Sir Charles, Gavan Duffy and George 
Higinbotham, later chief justice of Victoria, favoured reducing 
the connection with Great Britain to a mere personal union, so 
that Victoria would occupy a position similar to that of Hanover 
under the British crown’. A royal commission in the colony 
reported in favour of guaranteed neutrality in case of war.? 
Resolutions passed the legislative assembly to the effect that 
communications with the home government should pass, not 
through the governor, but through the colonial secretary of state.’ 

In the opinion of Sir Charles Adderley, ‘‘the withdrawal of 
the Imperial troops from the Colonies appeared to be one main 
subject of dissatisfaction.’”* The situation created by the dis- 
content was deemed serious. Faced with the possibility of 
separation, those favouring maintenance of the colonial connec- 
tion were aroused. 

On April 26, 1870, Robert Torrens moved in the House of 
Commons ‘‘that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the political relations and modes of official inter-communication 
between the self-governing Colonies and this Country, and to 
report whether any or what modifications are desirable, with a 
view to the maintenance of a common nationality cemented by 
cordial good understanding.’’*> The motion led to an important 
debate on colonial policy. Opposed by the government, it was 
defeated 67 to 110. 

Another evidence of the awakened interest in the overseas 
possessions was the organization in 1868 of the Colonial Society, 
later called the Royal Colonial Institute. Its object was to spread 
general knowledge of the colonies and to work for a better under- 
standing between them and the mother country.’ A year later 
this organization presented plans for the convening of a colonial 
conference in London. Lord Granville, then colonial secretary, 
forwarded the proposal to the colonies, but at the same time 
stated his objections to it. He was averse to anything that might 


1See quotations from a speech by Gavan Duffy in the parliament of Victoria, Nov. 
1869 (Hansard, 3rd series, CC, col. 1822); see also H. G. Turner, A History of Victoria 
(London, 1904), vol. II, pp. 149, 150. 

“Keith, Responsible Government, vol. III, p. 1155. 

3G. W. Rusden, History of Australia (Melbourne, 1897), vol. III, pp. 271, 272. 

‘Hansard, 3rd series, CC, col. 1864; Edward Jenkins, ‘Imperial Federalism”, in 
the Contemporary Review, XVI, pp. 165-188, January, 1871. 

5Hansard, 3rd series, CC, col. 1847. 

*See Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. I, p. 1; vol. VIII, p. 445. 
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lead to a standing representation of the colonies in London. Nor 
was the plan well received by the colonies. Several of them re- 
sented the interference of the Royal Colonial Institute group.' 
The effort failed, but the work for unifying the empire continued. 
“By 1871 the early Imperial Federation Movement was in full 
swing.’’? 

The next thirty years witnessed a gradual drawing together. 
Steamship lines and submarine cables linked the remote depen- 
dencies to the centre of the empire. Travel became easier and 
more common. The people of Great Britain and of the Dominions 
learned to know and appreciate each other. In a period of great 
pan-racial movements, it was natural that the peoples of Anglo- 
Saxon origin should come together, especially those who owed 
allegiance to the British crown. /! But the greatest centripetal 


force was the realization of mutual interests and common danger. | 


When strong and aggressive foreign nations broke the isolation 
of the Dominions, these looked to Great Britain as the mother 
country, for protection. Great Britain, on the other hand, began 
to realize to what extent her imperial position depended upon 
retention of the colonies. The keen commercial and industrial 
competition enhanced their value. With the growth of military 
and naval rivalry among the powers and of powerful alliances, 
the United Kingdom began to look to her great self-governing 
dependencies for support in time of need. Gradually the question 
of organizing the empire for defence became the greatest of the 
problems of intra-imperial relationship. 

The responsibility for maintaining internal order and security 
rested with the colonies. Local military establishments for this 
purpose existed already in several of them. As the foreign 
situation grew more threatening these were improved. By the 
end of the century Canada and the Australasian colonies could 
muster considerable bodies of fairly efficient troops. In the 
development of these forces the home government was always 
interested and always ready to assist by placing military experts 
at the disposal of the colonial governments. But no attempt 
was made to dictate policies. The attitude of the Liberal party 


1The resolutions and correspondence are found in Parliamentary Papers, 1870, 
XLIX, C-24 and C-51. 

*Hall, The British Commonwealth of Nations, p. 54. See also G. B. Adams, ‘‘The 
Origin and Results of the Imperial Federation Movement in England”’ in Proceedings 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1899), pp. 93-116; A. L. Burt, 
Impertal Architects (Toronto, 1913), pp. 115-119. 
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in Great Britain to this question was clearly stated by Gladstone. 
In answering a question on the defence of Canada in the House 
of Commons, on July 18, 1872, he said, ‘‘We do not think it is 


our function . . . to insist on this or that particular measure with 
respect to the defence of Canada, as we recognize the full com- 
petency and capacity of Canada... to perform what the 


Dominion Government may think to be its proper duties, and as 
we believe it to be the best judge of those duties.’’! 

The Canadian militia was reorganized during the Civil War 
in the United States,? and Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, who as 
colonel commanded two regiments of the force in the Red River 
expedition of 1870, testified to its excellent qualities. An agree- 
ment with the imperial government of 1865 bound the colony to 
spend about one million dollars per year on its military establish- 
ment.‘ This agreement was later made binding upon the Domin- 
ion, and the militia system of united Canada was extended to the 
other provinces. However, a period of neglect followed the recall 
of the imperial troops.’ Little was done until 1896, when Canada,. 
alarmed over the prospects of an Anglo-American conflict, began 
to improve her defences. Provisions were made for the annual 
drill of the whole active militia. Only graduates of the Royal 
Military College could serve as officers in the artillery, and steps 
were taken towards the organization of cadet corps in the high 
schools, normal schools, and collegiate institutions of the pro- 
vinces. The military budget rose from an average of $1,200,000- 
$1,600,000 for the period 1894-1898 to $2,500,000 in 1900. In 


‘this reorganization the needs of the empire as a whole were con- 


sidered, and the reforms formed a part of a general plan for 
improving the defence system of the empire.*® 


1Hansard, 3rd series, CCXII, cols. 1365, 1366. 

*The reorganization was effected by the Militia Act, 1863, and through the work 
of General Patrick MacDougall, who was sent over from England for that purpose. 
See Field-Marshall Viscount Wolseley, The Story of a Soldier's Life (Westminster, 
1903), vol. II, pp. 145-149. For an historical study of the Canadian military 
defense system see C. F. Hamilton, ‘‘ Defence,” in Canada and its Provinces, edited 
by Adam Short and Arthur G. Doughty (Toronto, 1914-17), vol. VII, pp. 379-468. 

3Wolseley, p. 150. 

‘Cardwell to Monck, June 17, 1865 (Sessional Papers, 1867-68, LX, no. 63, p. 17). 

5Although some improvements had been effected by the Militia Act of 1883 the 
mobilization of the force, for the purpose of suppressing the Northwest rebellion, 1885, 
disclosed grave defects. See Debates, Canadian Senate, 1886, p. 666; Canada and its 
Provinces, vol. VII, pp. 430-435. 

*Debates, Can. H. of C., 1900, III, cols. 8229-8252; Sess. Papers, 1900, no. 19, 
p. 27; Canada and its Provinces, vol. VII, p. 442. 
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In New Zealand the necessity for providing protection against 
the Maoris brought about the development of local forces 
previous to the withdrawal of the British troops.!. Australia, on 
the other hand, had no serious native problem. Here the interest 
in defence most clearly reflects the foreign situation, particularly 
that in the Pacific. Volunteer forces had been organized in 
Victoria and New South Wales during the Crimean War.? Some 
anxiety was felt in the sixties when the French relations seemed 
alarming,’ but the colonies were not thoroughly aroused until 
1877-1878, when the outbreak of an Anglo-Russian conflict was 
considered imminent. Meanwhile, the British government showed 
considerable interest in the Australian defence question. Two 
imperial officers, Lieutenant-General Sir W. T. Jervois and 
Colonel Scratchley, inspected and reported upon the defences of 
these colonies. A reorganization took place in several of them. 
Among the more important changes was the abandonment of the 
volunteer system and the substitution for it of a ‘‘ paid militia.’’® 
Gradually the Australian isolation was broken. Foreign powers 
invaded the South Pacific. The German occupation of New 
Guinea, French activities in the New Hebrides, Russian expansion 
in Asia, all tended to emphasize this. Lord Carnarvon, visiting 
the colonies in 1886, warned them of possible dangers.* And the 
later inspection and report by Major-General Edwards convinced 
men like Sir Henry Parkes that Australasia must unite for pro- 
tection.’ Federation became the all-important question in the 
nineties. The defence problem was allowed to rest until the 
Commonwealth had been established. 


Recognizing the exposed position of the white settlements in 


‘New Zealand’s defence expenditures before 1887 totalled £7,152,938, a sum larger 
than that expended by all the other Australianas colonies taken together (Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091- I, pp. 291-293). 

2Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia (Melbourne, 1909), vol. II, 
pp. 1075-1081, contains an historical survey of the military defence system. 

‘Sir Henry Parkes, Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History (London, 1892), 
pp. 117-120. 

‘For the Australasian defence policy, see “‘Second Report of the Royal Commission 
on Defence,’’ March 23, 1882 (Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091-I, pp. 315-328). 

‘Official Year Book of Australia, vol. II, p. 1078. 

‘Parkes, Fifty Years, pp. 528-530. 

7Major General Edwards's report is found in Parliamentary Papers, 1890, XLIX, 
C-6188. Upon examining it, Sir Henry Parkes arrived at the conclusion “that nothing 
short of a Federal Executive can carry out the General's recommendation” (Parkes 
to Cockburn, Oct. 31, 1889, in Parkes, Fifty Years, p. 589). 
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South Africa, the imperial government did not recall the entire 
garrison from the Cape Colony.! Disturbed conditions on the 
sub-continent during the years 1876-1880 caused this colony to 
make special efforts towards improving the local defences, chief 
of which was the passage of the Levies Act, 1878, which estab- 
lished the principle of universal liability to military service,” 


Gradually forces of considerable strength grew up in the self- 
governing colonies. Statements prepared for the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887 showed that these colonies and Natal possessed 
wholly or partially trained forces totalling 78,000 officers and 
men, with large reserves.* At the time of the outbreak of the 
Boer War the military and naval forces in the colonies were 
estimated to number 86,486.4 Although raised under local Acts 
and for local defence,’ they protected important sections of the 
empire and therefore added materially to its military strength. 


Naval defence continued to be a charge upon the imperial 
exchequer. Several efforts were made to interest the colonies in 
this branch of the service. It was expected that the Colonial 
Naval Defense Act of 1865 would lead to the creation of local 
naval establishments which should form a part of that of the 
empire. But the results were disappointing.? Occasionally a 
war-ship was presented to a colony to be used for training its 
youths in seamanship. Some of them, like the Charybdis, given 
to Canada in 1880, were old hulks which brought the recipient 


1Keith, Responsible Government, vol. III, pp. 1256, 1257. 

*Sir Charles Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain (London, 1890), p. 662. Sir Thomas 
Upington reported at the Colonial Conference, 1887, a defence expenditure for Cape 
Colony equivalent to £450,000 a year “‘or between one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
whole of our resources” (Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091, p. 405). See also 
John Martineau, The Life of Sir Bartle Frere (London, 1895), vol. II, pp. 368, 369. 

3Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091, p. X. 

‘General Sir Frederick Maurice, History of the War in South Africa (London, 
1906-08), vol. I, pp. 93, 94. 

5Whether forces raised under local Acts could be used outside of the colony was 
the subject of a spirited debate between Lord Cairns and Henry Sewell of New Zealand. 
See the Toronto Weekly Globe, June 14, 1878. 

629 and 29 Vict., C 14. The Act empowered the colonial legislatures to apply the 
public money for providing vessels of war and the raising of men and commissioning 
of officers. The colonial vessels might be placed at the disposal of the crown, but were 
not to involve any charge upon imperial revenue. The most important provisions are 
found in Keith, Responsible Government, vol. III, pp. 1271-1273. 

7See statement by the colonial secretary, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in the House 
of Commons, July 24, 1879 (Hansard, 3rd series, CCLVIII, col. 1171). 
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nothing but expense.! New South Wales received the Wolverine, and 
manned it occasionally on holidays and at Christmas and Easter. 
The Cerberus and the Nelson, owned by Victoria, were left to rot 
peacefully at the wharves. No youths volunteered for training.? 

Apart from the cash contributions, which will be discussed 
later, the participation of the Dominions in naval defence. before 
the end of the nineteenth century was limited to Canada’s taking 
over the fishery protection service,*? and to the acquisition of a 
few gun-boats and torpedo boats by Australasian colonies,‘ to 
be used only for strictly local purposes. It was made clear by 
the Australasian Inter-Colonial Conference at Sidney, 1881, that 
‘the naval defence of these Colonies . . . should continue to be at 
the exclusive charge of the Imperial Government.’ Still a 
sentiment favouring an Australian navy existed. It was desired 
by many in Great Britain. The Times declared in a leading 
article on October 27, 1887, ‘‘ The time is not far distant when an 
enemy in the Pacific will be called upon to reckon with colonial 
ships of war as well as with those of England, and when, in all 
probability, the mother country may even commit the defence 
of the Pacific to her great dependencies and reserve the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean for herself.’ As Federation appeared 
within reach, this feeling grew stronger. It is significant that the 
naval conference at Melbourne, 1899, prepared plans for a naval 
reserve force to be controlled and paid by the Commonwealth. 
Action was considered imperative in view of the proximity of 
naval bases belonging to foreign powers. It was hoped that the 
small local naval establishments would form the nucleus for an 


1Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091, p. 275. 

2Official Yearbook of Australia, vol. II, p. 1084; Turner, History of Victoria, vol. 
II, p. 136. 

3At the time of the Fenian raids Canada first chartered, and later bought, two 
steamers that were used as gun-boats on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence (Sess. 
Papers, 1867-8, VII, no. 37; 1869, VI, no. 75, p. 142; 1871, V, no. 46, pp. 31, 32). 
The first appropriation for the fishery protection service was made by Canada in 1856 
(Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Canada, 1856, XIV, pp. 716, 717). This service 
was considered an imperial obligation because it was necessitated by treaties in the 
making of which Canada had had no share. The entire cost of this service was taken 
over by the Dominion about 1885 (Parliamentary Papers, 1907, LV, C. 3523, p. 139). 
Provisions were made in the Militia Act of 1883 for a marine force to be raised in a 
way similar to that of the militia (Statutes of Canada, 45 & 46 Vic. c-11). 

‘Official Yearbook of Australia, vol. I1, pp. 1084, 1085. 

5’Parliamentary Papers, 1887. LVI, C-5091-I, p. 213. 

®See statement by Deakin of Victoria upon returning from the Colonial Conference, 
1887 (Parliamentary Papers, 1908, LX XI, C. 4325, pp. 23, 24). 
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Australian navy.!. When the Commonwealth of Australia came 
into existence on January 1, 1901, the hope seemed nearer its 
realization. Nearly nine years were to pass, however, before any 
definite steps were taken.” 

Co-operation for defence had been the dream of those who 
early hoped and worked for consolidation of the empire. As the 
colonies grew stronger, the pressure from without greater, and 
the dependencies showed no desire to separate themselves from 
the empire, plans for insuring this co-operation were eagerly dis- 
cussed. _The Defence Resolution of 1862 had affirmed the principle 
that the colonies should assist in their external defence. However, 
a quarter of a century passed before this was actually realized. 

Joseph Howe was one of the earliest advocates of joint re- 
sponsibility in defence. This was indeed a necessary corollary to 
his views in regard to the essential unity of the empire. Writing 
to Charles Adderley, afterwards Lord Norton, on December 24, 
1862, he said, ‘‘I hope to live to see the day when the outlying 
Provinces of the empire will as freely send their contingents for 
the defence of these islands, as they have this year sent their 
treasuries to your Crystal Palace.’’* Four years later he sug- 
gested, in a letter to Earl Russell, that a tax should be levied by 
imperial statute, the proceeds of which should be used for the 
maintenance of the imperial army and navy.‘ Another colonial, 
Fitzherbert, treasurer of New Zealand, offered in 1869 a plan 
whereby the cost of the imperial fleet in the Australian waters 
should be shared equally by the colonies and Britain. Among 
other representative colonial statesmen who expressed themselves 
in favour of co-operation for defence we find Sir Julius Vogel, of 
New Zealand® and Sir John A. Macdonald of Canada. The latter, 
however, advocated aid only ‘‘in any wars of defence.’” 


1Richard Jebb, Studies in Colonial Nationalism (London, 1905), pp. 103, 152, 153, 
175-177. 

*Keith, Responsible Government, vol. III], pp. 1283-1291. 

S5Howe, Speeches and Public Letters, vol. II, p. 390. 

‘Tbid., p. 437. 

5Parliamentary Papers, 1868-69{f XL, no. 307, pp. 496, 497. 

‘Tf the great colonies are to continue parts of the Empire, it is utterly unreasonable 
that they should be free from all contribution towards national expenditure. The 
fleet belongs to the nation, it is essentially for the service of the nation, and nothing 
can justify freeing the colonies . . . from contribution towards its cost, except the in- 
tention to free them from the nation"’ (The Nineteenth Century, July, 1877, I, p. 827). 

7A general promise made at a meeting of the Imperial Federation League (The 
Marquis of Lorne, ‘‘The Unity of the Empire,”” The Nineteenth Century, XVII, p. 397, 
March, 1885). 
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Nor did the question fail to engage the attention of imperial 
statesmen. Earl Russell favoured a cash contribution from the 
colonies towards military and naval expenditures.!_ Lord Eustace 
Cecil introduced a motion into the House of Commons, March 7, 
1873, declaring that in order to relieve the British tax-payers 
‘‘each Colony should be invited to contribute, in proportion to 
its population and wealth, such annual contingents of men and 
money towards the defence of the Empire as may, by arrangement 
between the Home and Colonial Governments, be hereafter 
deemed just and necessary.’’* After a debate the motion was 
withdrawn, but it furnished an opportunity for a statement of 
policy by Gladstone. ‘‘What we wish,” he said, ‘‘is not that the 
Colonies should under pressure from this country be brought to 
make, probably not insignificant, but at any rate grudging, con- 
tributions towards the expenses of the Empire; what we wish is 
to see the growth of the true spirit of freedom in the colonial 
communities which would make them not only willing, but eager, 
to share all the responsibilities of freedom and to take a part in 
the common burdens.’’* 

The discussion of this question brought to light the divergent 
views of Gladstone and Disraeli concerning the empire. To the 
former the relations between Great Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions were based on sentiment and ‘“‘voluntaryism.’”’ Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he had grasped the new orientation in 
colonial policy—the gradual movement towards the old Greek 
idea of the relationship between colony and mother country. In 
his opinion, the substance of this ‘‘relationship lies, not in de- 
spatches from Downing Street, but in the mutual affection, and 
the moral and social sympathies which can only flourish between 
adult communities when they are on both sides free.’’ 

Disraeli, on the other hand, influenced by the prevailing ideas 
of the value of federations and written constitutions, put his trust 
in the legal formula as a connecting link. This is clearly seen in 
his famous Crystal Palace speech of June 24, 1872. ‘‘Self-govern- 
ment,” he said, ‘‘when it was conceded, ought to have been con- 
ceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation. It 


1Recollections, p. 200. 

*Hansard, 3rd series, CCXIV, col. 1520. 

®Jbid., col. 1534. 

*“England’s Mission” in The Nineteenth Century, 1V, p. 572. Similar views were 
expressed in his article, ‘‘Germany, France, and England” in The Edinburgh Review, 
CXXX, p. 303. 
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ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securi- 
ties for the people of England for the enjoyment of the unappro- 
priated lands which belonged to the Sovereign as their trustee, 
and by a military code which should have precisely defined the 
means and the responsibilities by which the Colonies should have 
been defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should 
call for aid from the Colonies themselves.” Imperial consolida- 
tion was thus taken up as a campaign issue by the astute leader 
of the Conservative party. The Royal Colonial Institute groups 
supported these views,* and federation for defence was one of 
the chief arguments presented by those who later organized the 
Imperial Federation League.* The question was apparently 
widely discussed. The Times, in its comments upon the Crystal 
Palace speech, said that it contained ‘‘nothing startling.’’ 

Few official actions were taken by the British government to 
insure colonial participation in imperial defence prior to 1887, 
apart from the passage of the Colonial Naval Defence Act already 
mentioned. During the Disraeli ministry, 1874-1880, the question 
was brought up at least twice for serious consideration. First, it 
came up in connection with the annexation of the Fiji Islands and 
the proposed annexation of New Guinea, both of which were 
urged strongly by the Australasian governments. Lord Carnarvon 
then attempted to secure acceptance of the principle that the 
colonies should share in the expense connected with the application 
of policies which they had advocated. It was his belief that such 
acceptance would demonstrate ‘‘ the readiness of the great Colonies 
to accept their membership in the common duties of the Em- 
pire.’’> He met with little encouragement. In the opinion of 
the ministry of New Zealand, ‘‘there was an anomaly in contri- 
buting to the cost of the Government in which no control was to 


1The Times, June 25, 1872. In 1850 both he and Gladstone voted in the affirmative 
on Molesworth’s motion favouring that the relationship between Britain and the 
colonies should be clearly defined (Hansard, 3rd series, CX, cols. 1192, 1193). Some 
of the fundamental ideas contained in the Crystal Palace speech are found in a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, July 25, 1862 (Hansard, 3rd series, CLXVIII, 
cols. 867, 868). 

2Proceedings, 1877-1878, IX, pp. 362, 363, 405; Papers and Addresses by Lord 
Brassey, ed. by R. J. Beadon and Arthur H. Loring (London, 1895), p. 41. 

3Jenkins, ‘‘Imperial Federalism,” in The Contemporary Review, XVI, p. 177. 

‘Leading article, June 25. 

5‘ Correspondence relating to New Guinea”’ in Parliamentary Papers, 1876, LIV, 
C-1566, p. 86. 
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be permitted to the contributors’’'—a revival of the cry, ‘“‘no 
taxation without representation.’’ The question was considered 
a second time in connection with the investigations carried on by 
the Royal Commission on Defence of 1879. This commission was 
to study the defence of empire as a whole, and also ‘‘in what pro- 
portions the cost of . . . measures of defence should be divided 
between the Imperial Government and the Colonies to which they 
relate.’”’"* The colonies, it was believed, would grow relatively 
more rapidly in wealth and population than the mother country. 
And, consequently, their power to take a fair share of the defence 
of the empire would be constantly on the increase. The com- 
mission, in its report of July 22, 1882, recommended colonial 
participation in the cost of imperial defence.* But no definite 
action was taken until it had been demonstrated that the British 
subjects across the seas were ready to support the mother country 
in time of need. 

Few opportunities to demonstrate attachment to the empire 
presented themselves until towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. Australians and British North Americans had indeed 
shown both during the Crimean War and at the time of Indian 
mutiny that they were willing to serve for Britain. But little aid 
had been called for or accepted. Another opportunity for testing 
their loyalty came in 1877-1878. The Australian colonies, fearing 
for their own safety, made preparations for defence. Canada, on 
the other hand, had little to fear. Nevertheless a sufficient num- 
ber of volunteers presented themselves to create the belief that 
a force of 30,000 men could be raised in the Dominion in case of 
war.® 


LIbid., p. 81. See also Robinson to Carnarvon, Nov. 26, 1875 (ibid., p. 69). 

*Jbid., 1887, LVI, C-5091-I, p. 297. 

3Jbid., p. 338. 

‘The 100th Royal Canadian Rifles was raised in Canada during the Indian Mutiny. 
The colony furnished officers and men, and Great Britain paid the expenses (Canada and 
its Provinces, vol. VII, pp. 394, 395). A Canadian volunteer artillery corps also offered 
its services to the empire in this crisis. Lord Palmerston favoured acceptance of the 
offer, but the military authorities objected on the ground that volunteer corps would 
ruin the army. See Palmerston to Labouchére, Sept. 23, 1857, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to Panmure, Sept. 25 (The Panmure Papers, edited by Sir George Douglas and 
Sir George Dalhousie Ramsay, London, 1908, vol. II, pp. 433, 435). For the attitude 
of the Australasians see Charles E. Lyne, Life of Sir Henry Parkes (London, 1897), 
p. 105; and W. L. Rees and L. Rees, The Life and Times of Sir George Grey (London, 
1892), pp. 255-257. 

®Toronto Weekly Globe, Jan. 1, 1877, and March 29, 1878; Proc. Royal Col. Inst., 
1877-78, IX, p. 395. 
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Various problems in the foreign relation of Great Britain, in 
1884-1885, deeply interested the colonies. Germany’s annexation 
of New Guinea, the Anglo-Russian dispute over Afghanistan, and 
the Soudan disaster were important, especially the two former, to 
the Australians. The last, which could have had no serious con- 
sequences for their safety, nevertheless brought forth a remark- 
able demonstration of loyalty from the various parts of the 
empire. Victoria placed her new gun-boats at the disposal of the 
admiralty... And the other colonies vied with one another in 
offering military aid.2. Of these only the first offer, that of New 
South Wales, was accepted, and a small body of troops was sent 
to the Red Sea at colonial expense.* The demonstration may 
indeed be partly attributed to the unique position which General 
Gordon occupied in the hearts of all Britons, and to the sorrow 
evoked by the news of his tragic death. But the imperial govern- 
ment was doubtless right in also considering the offers a sign of 
loyalty to its cause. And this was the interpretation put upon 
them by the imperialists in England. The colonies had shown 
willingness to make sacrifices for the empire. They ought to be 
admitted into its councils. The Imperial Federation League, 
organized in 1884, was active, and counted among its supporters 
leading men from both parties. James Anthony Froude, the 
historian, made a tour of the colonies in 1885, and in his Oceana, 
published in 1886, he wrote enthusiastically about them, and 
called attention to the need for making secure the extremities of 
the empire. The time seemed, indeed, propitious for a step 
towards imperial consolidation. 

Apart from the conviction that the colonies were now willing 
to share the burden of imperial defence, and the necessity for 
striking while the iron was hot—factors that would naturally 
appeal to the party of Disraeli and Carnarvon—there were other 
elements that made it desirable to attempt a consolidation of the 
empire. The foreign situation was far from reassuring.‘ The 
investigations of the royal commission to inquire into the de- 


1Hansard, 3rd series, CCLX XXIV, col. 1335. 

*Even native princes in India offered aid (ibid., CCXCIV, cols. 902, 903; CCXCVII, 
col. 1647; Froude, Oceana, pp. 165, 170, 171; Parkes, Fifty Years, pp. 419-422). 

*The Soudan contingent cost the colony £121,835 (Parliamentary Papers, 1887, 
LVI, C-5091-I, p. 291). 

‘Sir Charles W. Dilke claims that the calling of the conference was closely con- 
nected with the French activities in the New Hebrides (‘The Present Position of 
European Politics” in Fortnightly Review, XLVII, pp. 825, 826, June, 1887). 
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pression of trade and industry revealed that Britain’s hold, even 
on the colonial markets, was slipping. Germany in particular 
was proving a dangerous competitor.' 


A favourable opportunity for bringing representatives of the 
colonies together offered itself in connection with the Queen’s 
Jubilee, 1887. In issuing the call for this, the first, Colonial Con- 
ference, it was stipulated that defence was the primary question 
to be considered. The time had now arrived, in the opinion of 
the government, ‘‘when an attempt may fairly be made to attain 
to a better understanding as to the system of defence which may 
be established throughout the Empire.’’? At the conference at 
least two plans for insuring military co-operation were discussed. 
Sir H. T. Holland, the colonial secretary, attempted to secure the 
acceptance of an agreement by which the colonial forces, with 
the consent of their respective governments and at their expense, 
should ‘‘aid Her Majesty in any wars in which she may be en- 
gaged,’’* and Jan Hofmeyr of the Cape Colony suggested the 
imposition of an imperial customs tariff, the proceeds of which 
were to be used for the protection of the empire. To the former 
plan Canada’s representatives objected on the ground that the 
Dominion had expended annually on its defences more than was 
required by the agreement of 1865. In addition, it had con- 
structed at its own expense a transcontinental railway which had 
added materially to the defensive strength of the empire.’ The 
second plan does not seem to have secured much attention. An 
Australasian naval agreement was, however, an important step 
towards imperial consolidation for defence. 


Ever since the intercolonial naval conference of 1881 the 
Australians had been urging upon the admiralty the necessity of 


1Richard Jebb, The Imperial Conference (London, 1911), vol. I, pp. 114, 115. 

*Circular Despatch of Nov. 25, 1886 (Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091, 
p. vii). 

3Jbid., p. 529. 

4]bid., pp. 463-465. This plan was later taken up in Canada by Mr. Alex. McNeill 
in a resolution presented in the Canadian House of Commons, 1896 (see Debates, Can. 
H. of C., 1900, III, Cols. 8932, 8933). 

5Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091, pp. 271-275. ‘‘I hope Her Majesty's 
Government will, for a long time to come, consider that we have efficiently discharged 
our duty and made a very great contribution to the defence of the Empire by the con- 
struction of a great transcontinental railway, which is a very great Imperial as well as 
colonial importance.’’—Sir Charles Tupper in the Can. H. of C., June 3, 1887 (Debates, 
1887, II, p. 764). See also his article, ‘‘Federating the Empire,”’ in The Nineteenth 
Century, XXX, pp. 515-517. 
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strengthening the squadron stationed in their waters. But the 
British government demanded that the colonies concerned should 
pay the cost of any additional ships. They, on the other hand, 
requested that such a squadron should always be stationed in 
their waters and should not be moved without their consent. 
This would virtually have introduced a system of dual control. 
Admiral Tryon presented, in 1885, a report on the naval defence 
situation in Australia, based on investigations on the spot. He 
recommended the development of a sea-going fleet at the joint 
expense of the colonies. They, however, raised several objections 
to the plan, the chief of which were based upon unwillingness to 
consolidate the local vessels with the imperial fleet and to divest 
themselves of authority over local harbour defences. The agree- 
ment of 1887 embodied a compromise. The colonies agreed to 
contribute £126,000 a year for ten years towards the cost of the 
Australian squadron on the condition that this should be main- 
tained at a certain strength, and that it should not be used outside 
the limits of the Australian station without the consent of the 
colonies concerned. An opening wedge had thus been entered. 
Overseas dependencies were now bound by a definite agreement to 
contribute to the external defe nce of the empire.! 


The succeeding ten years witnessed friction over the partition 
of Africa and the beginning of the scramble for Asiatic possessions. 
With the foreign situation at times threatening, the British 
government continued to consider defence the most important 
question of intra-imperial interest.2 It was claimed that the 
policies of the dominions were the cause of strained relations be- 
tween the empire and foreign powers, and that these made the 
maintenance of a large and expensive naval establishment neces- 
sary. Danger threatened, not so much Great Britain, as the 
colonies.2 The defences were in a disorganized state and the 
question of colonial contributions engaged the serious attention 
of the imperial authorities. Chamberlain, as colonial secretary, 
adopted a purposeful energetic policy which had for its aim 


1Documents connected with the preliminary negotiations as well as the final agree- 
ment are found in Parliamentary Papers, 1887, LVI, C-5091-I, pp. 213-262. See also 
Hansard, 3rd series, CCCIII, cols. 1482, 1483. 

*Parliamentary Papers, 1897, LIX, C-8596, p. 7; Jebb, Imperial Conference, vol. I, 
p. 302. 

3Parliamentary Papers, 1897, LIX, C-8596, pp. 7, 8: Chamberlain’s speech at the 
opening of the Colonial Conference, 1897. 
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imperial consolidation. Nor was he without encouragement 
from the colonies themselves. 

When the Venezuela boundary dispute threatened to disrupt 
the friendly relations with the United States, the Canadian parlia- 
ment declared, in no uncertain terms, in a resolution of February 
5, 1896, its loyalty and firm determination to maintain unimpaired 
the integrity of the empire.* A year previously Sir Charles 
Tupper had advocated fast Atlantic steamers with the plea that 
they would be a means to carry Canadian volunteers to any part 
of the world ‘‘where the honour and interests of the Empire were 
threatened.’’* Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the prime minister in 1897, 
declared, ‘‘If England at any time were engaged in a struggle for 
life and death, the moment the bugle was sounded or the fire was 
lit on the hills, the colonies would rush to the aid of the mother 
country.’”4 

At the Colonial Conference of 1897 Chamberlain confessed 
openly his belief in the desirability of consolidating the empire 
both for trade and for defence, explained the foreign situation, 
and made a plea for schemes for common defense.* Little was 
accomplished. The Australasian naval agreement was renewed. 
But Canada refused to make a similar arrangement. The only 
important gain was an offer by the Cape Colony of an uncon- 
ditional contribution of the cost of a first class battle-ship. Natal 
also agreed to give yearly £12,000 to naval defence.‘ Since both 
these gifts were unconditional, they mark an important step to- 
ward accepting joint responsibility with Great Britain for the 
protection of the empire. 

The sentiment of imperial loyalty was clearly revealed in the 
attitude of the Dominion governments during the Boer War. 
This war was not connected with any threat to the safety of a 
colony outside of South Africa. The readiness with which the 
Dominions came forward to assist the empire is therefore astound- 


1Louis Creswick, The Life of the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain (London, 
1904), vol. III, p. 35. 

2Debates, Can. H. of C., 1896, I, cols. 1186, 1187. 

From a speech delivered at the Tyneside Geographical Society, Nov. 21, 1895, 
quoted by himself in the Can. H. of C., Feb. 5, 1900 (Debates, 1900, I, col. 38). 

‘From a speech delivered in 1897 quoted by himself in the Canadian H. of C., 
Feb. 5, 1900 (Debates, I, col. 64). In 1896 the Princess Louise Hussars under Lieut.-Col. 
James Domville offered their services for the Soudan (ibid., 1896, II, cols. 4786, 4787). 

5Parliamentary Papers, 1897, LIX, C-8596, pp. 5, 8, 9. 

®Cape Colony’s offer was later changed to an annual contribution of £30,000 
(Keith, Responsible Government, III, p. 1472). 
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ing. Britain had hardly begun to move troops before offers of 
aid began to pour in and resolutions expressing sympathy with 
the British cause were passed by the colonial parliaments. At 
the time hostilities actually opened nearly all self-governing 
colonies had promised support.!. Chamberlain seized eagerly this 
opportunity for a practical consolidation of the empire. Regula- 
tions concerning the equipment of colonial contingents and the 
proportion of the cost to be borne by the imperial and the colonial 
governments were drawn up.2 Under these the colonies and 
volunteers outside of South Africa contributed 30,328 officers and 
men at a total expense of £859,218. In addition to bearing the 
cost of raising and equipping the troops and paying for their 
transportation to South Africa, the colonies also paid their men 
the difference between the imperial and the colonial rates.‘ 


The aid contributed during the Boer War was doubtless more 
of a manifestation on the part of colonists of British descent of an 
emotional attachment to the land of their fathers than a tacit 
acceptance of a new principle in imperial relationships. It is true, 
Seddon, the prime minister of New Zealand, advocated partici- 
pation in the struggle, ‘‘because we are an integral part of one 
great empire.’’> But the Canadian statesmen avoided any refer- 
ence to this question. Sir Charles Tupper, leader of the Con- 
servative party, urged Canada to “aid the mother country to 
whom she owes so much, and from whom she expects so much.’’® 
The prime minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, appealed to the French 
Canadians “to do from a sense of duty what the English Canadians 
were doing from enthusiasm.’’? The attitude toward the war of 
the people in the colonies with a large non-English population 
seems generally to have been determined by their racial afflia- 


1The first movement of troops took place July 6 and the Boer ultimatum was dated 
Oct. 9, 1899. The colonial offers of aid, in chronological order, were as follows: Queens- 
land, July 11; Victoria, July 12; New South Wales, July 18; New Zealand, Sept. 22; 
West Australia, Oct. 5; Tasmania, Oct. 9; South Australia, Oct. 13; and Canada, 
Oct. 14 (Parliamentary Papers, 1900, LVI, C. 18). 

2Circular Despatch of Oct. 3, 1899 (ibid., p. 6). 

37bid., 1902, LVIII, C-990; The International Year Book, 1902, p. 672. 

‘Parliamentary Papers, 1902, LX VI, C-1299, p. 63; Sess. Papers 1901, no. 35a, 
p. 12. A strong group in Canada urged that the Dominion should pay all the expenses 
(Debates, Can. H. of C., 1900, I, cols. 46, 48, 49). 

5James Drummond, Life of Seddon (London, 1907), p. 314. 


®Speech at Yarmouth, Oct. 4, 1899, quoted by himself in the Can. H. of C., Feb. 5, 
1900 (Debates, 1900, I, col. 28). 


7Jebb, Colonial Nationalism, p. 18. 
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tions. Boers in the British South African colonies joined their 
kinsmen in the republics in very large numbers; and the French 
Canadians were almost a unit in opposing contributions to the 
imperial cause. A statement in La Patrie of Montreal, on October 
10, 1899, doubtless reflected the opinion of a majority among the 
French-Canadians: ‘‘What have we to do with the affairs of 
South Africa? What interests have we in the Transvaal? Why 
should we take the money and the blood of the taxpayers of this 
country to squander them in these far-away regions?’’! 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier carefully stipulated that the enrollment of 
Canadian volunteers for imperial service in South Africa was not 
to be a binding precedent for the future. Speaking in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons, on February 5, 1900, he said, ‘‘I claim 
for Canada this, that, in the future, Canada shall be at liberty to 
act or not to act, to interfere or not to interfere, to do just as she 
pleases, and that she shall reserve to herself the right to judge 
whether or not there is cause for her to act.’ The British 
government nevertheless considered the colonial aid an evidence 
of the growth of the feeling of imperial unity. Chamberlain, dis- 
cussing this topic said, that he considered the sending of colonial 
troops to South Africa ‘‘an expression of that growing feeling of 
the unity and solidarity of the Empire which has marked the 
relation of the Mother Country with the Colonies during the 
recent years.’* In his opinion, imperial federation was now 
within reach, and increased efforts were made to secure its realiza- 
tion.‘ 

Defence and the questions connected therewith served to keep 
continuously before the colonies the fact that they were con- 
nected with and dependent upon Britain. Military stores were 
purchased in the United Kingdom; the commander of the Canadian 
militia was an imperial officer; high imperial officers were used 


1Quoted in the Canadian House of Commons, Feb. 5, 1900 (Debates, I, col. 31). 
See also The Canadian Annual Review, 1901, pp. 304, 305; 1902, p. 140; André Siegfried, 
The Race Question in Canada (London, 1907), pp. 281-284. 
2Debates, 1900, I, col. 72. In this speech Laurier quoted with approval Kipling’s 
“Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own; 
The gates are mine to open, 
The gates are mine to close.” 
’Chamberlain to Minto, Nov. 15, 1899 (Parliamentary Papers, 1900, LVI, C-18, 
p. 28). 
4See Chamberlain's speech on the South African War, H. of C., Feb. 5, 1900 (Mr. 
Chamberlain's Speeches, ed. by Charles W. Boyd, London, 1914, vol. II, p. 67). 
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to inspect, report upon, and assist the colonial governments in 
improving their defence systems; members of the Canadian 
militia who had distinguished themselves in the service received 
medals from the home government; the instructors in the Royal 
Military College at Kingston were imperial officers; and a number 
of graduates of that institution secured commissions in the British 
imperial army.! 

In 1885 the Colonial Defence Committee was created. Ten 
years later this body became a sub-committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. To the latter was entrusted the duty of 
collecting information concerning defence and of giving advice 
and directions for defensive measures in every part of the em- 
pire,? an important step towards union for military purposes. 
The colonies, particularly those of Australasia, realized that while 
“‘the Law of the Jungle”’ prevail in international relations, ‘‘the 
strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength of the Wolf is 
the Pack.” An appreciation of this fact gave vitality to the 
agitation for imperial federation, and aided in bringing the 
Colonial Conference into existence, thereby establishing a de- 
liberative body for the entire empire that has proved of great 
importance. 

Confronted with so many evidences of loyalty and willingness 
to sacrifice for the cause of the empire, the question remains, 
why were the Dominions so reluctant to make binding defensive 
agreements? In some of them local conditions were indeed un- 
favourable to a closer imperial connection. Canada had few 
foreign complications and little fear of invasion from the United 
States, and therefore lacked the primary incentive. Likewise, 
the presence of a large non-English element in the Dominion 
gave compactness to any opposition to a closer union with Great 
Britain.* But there were other more far-reaching factors which 
made even colonies with an almost pure English population hesi- 
tate. In America, Australasia, and South Africa, small groups of 
people were confronted with gigantic tasks in their attempts to 
develop the resources of continents. Although possessing great 


1Debates, Can. H. of C., 1879, II, p. 1631; 1883, I, p. 529; 1884, II, p. 1161; 
1896, II, col. 6918; 1886, I, p. 1304; 1900, III, cols. 8232, 8233. On April 1, 1900, 102 
graduates of the Royal Military College in the imperial army were serving in South 
Africa (Can. Ann. Rev., 1901, p. 295). 

*For the power and duties of these committees see Parliamentary Papers, 1904, 
LXXIX, C-2200; 1907, LV, C-3524, pp. 16, 17. 

3See Siegfried, The Race Question in Canada, passim. 
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potential wealth the demand for capital in frontier communities 
must necessarily be greater than the available supply. They can 
ill afford to put their resources into non-productive military and 
naval establishments. The Canadian representatives made this 
the basis for their refusal to make contributions for imperial 
defence in 1887 and later. And in doing so they doubtless pre- 
sented faithfully the point of view of a large percentage of the 
population both in Canada and in the other Dominions. 

Another serious obstacle to co-operation for defence was of a 
constitutional character. Enjoying practically legislative inde- 
pendence, the colonies hesitated to tax themselves for imperial 
defence because they had no voice in controlling foreign policy. 
And it was admitted that the two were almost inseparable. 
Urged already in the sixties, when the colonies were urged to 
assume responsibility for their local defence, the argument had 
greater force against the demand for contributions to the defence 
of the empire.'! Realizing this, Chamberlain promised voice in 
the empire’s councils if the colonies shared its burdens. He hoped 
and worked for the consolidation of which Joseph Howe and other 
imperialists had dreamed, and for which the Imperial Federation 
League and other organizations had agitated. He failed. And 
the attempts to secure substantial co-operation for defence failed, 
because the Dominions across the seas had gradually developed a 
self-consciousness, a particularism, that made them unwilling to 
give up a portion of their autonomy for a voice in the councils of 
the empire. The thousands of miles of ocean which separate the 
most important colonies from the centre of the empire has aided 
in developing this particularism. Each colony or group of colonies 
had to meet its own problems. Failure to solve these in the way 
that seemed best, might indeed prove disastrous to the colonies 
concerned. But this also fostered the spirit of independence, and 
developed a ‘‘colonial nationalism’’ which militated against the 
closer organization of the empire even for defence. 

PAUL KNAPLUND 


1See Hansard, 3rd series, CLXXXV, col. 1191, debate of Feb. 28, 1867; ibid., 
4th series, CLXIX, col. 468; Hall, British Commonwealth of Nations, pp. 122-124. 























THE EARLY DAYS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Far removed from the settled portions of British North America 

and separated from them by the Rocky Mountains and the 
great plains, two British colonies grew up on the North West 
Pacific coast during the middle years of the nineteenth century— 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia. At first sight their 
story would seem to have but little connection with that of the 
rest of Canada. Their problems were different, and their isola- 
tion was all but complete. Even as late as 1871, when the united 
colony of British Columbia became a province of the Dominion 
of Canada, there was considerable heart-searching both in Ottawa 
and Victoria as to whether or not it was wise to try to link up 
with the four original provinces of the newly-formed Dominion a 
territory so remote. In fact, as is clearly evidenced by a perusal 
of the debate on Confederation in the Legislative Council of 
British Columbia in March and April, 1870, and especially of 
the speech of the Hon. Mr. Trutch, it was only the incorporation 
of the North West Territory with the Dominion in 1870 that 
made the entrance of British Columbia into the federation a 
possibility... And even yet, fifty years after Confederation, 
British Columbia still retains its individual characteristics and 
its peculiar problems. It faces the Orient and has, geographically, 
turned its back on the rest of Canada. It is, as an eastern Cana- 
dian has called it, the ‘‘West beyond the West”’. But it is now 
intensely Canadian in feeling, and has long since ceased its 
agitation for ‘‘ Better Terms’’. 

Although in their early days the two colonies which now 
form the province of British Columbia were entirely shut off 
from the rest of British North America, their political and con- 
stitutional development had many points of similarity with that 
of the older provinces. It is true that before 1871 responsible 
government, in its usual sense, had not been set up in any part 


1 Confederation Debates, p. 17. 
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of British Columbia; though representative government had 
been tried, and had proved to be no more successful, without 
responsible government, in Vancouver Island, and British Columbia 
than it had been in eastern Canada. It is true also that full 
powers of self-government were granted to British Columbia 
after 1871 only as a province of Canada and not as a separate 
colony. None the less, the story of the early attempts at popular 
government in British Columbia is well worth chronicling, and 
it should not be forgotten that the Legislative Assembly of 
Vancouver Island which met in 1856 was the first of its kind to 
be set up in British North America west of the Great Lakes. 

In the older Canadian provinces representative government 
was granted as a result of a considerable popular demand. In 
Vancouver Island it was set up on account of the expressed wish 
of the Colonial Office, while the Act which in 1858 created the 
crown colony of British Columbia provided for the establishment 
in that colony of a legislature containing a representative assembly 
as soon as conditions would permit. As a matter of fact, no 
Legislative Assembly was ever created for the crown colony of 
British Columbia, but five representative members sat in the 
Legislative Council. 

Before, however, we can discuss the constitutions of the 
colonies of Vancouver Island and British Columbia, it will be 
necessary to sketch briefly the events which in each case led to 
the creation of these British setthements on the North West 
Pacific coast. The origins of the two colonies were quite dis- 
similar. The older colony, Vancouver Island, was brought into 
being in 1849 by the Royal Grant made in that year by the 
imperial authorities to the Hudson’s Bay Company. By the 
terms of this grant the Hudson’s Bay Company was given control 
of the island, provided that it accepted certain conditions im- 
posed by the imperial government. These conditions included 
the acceptance of a royal governor and the settlement by the 
Company, within a period of five years, of resident colonists to 
whom lands were to be sold ‘‘at a reasonable price’’. At the 
same time the Hudson’s Bay Company had possessed since 1821! 
the exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians on the Main- 
land of British Columbia. Coupled with the rights of sovereignty 
over Rupert’s Land, conferred by the original charter of 1670, and 


1 This grant of 1821 was reaffirmed in 1838 for a period of twenty-one years. 
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reaffirmed by the grant or license of 1821,! this Royal Grant of 1849 
made the Hudson’s Bay Company supreme in all western Canada, 
including Vancouver Island. From Fort William on the east to 
Fort Victoria on the west, and from the international boundary 
to the Arctic Ocean, no one was in a position, at that moment, 
seriously to question the authority of the Great Company. 


None the less, the ‘‘Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay”’ knew that their position 
in western Canada was none too secure for the future. The 
1838, in itself a renewal of the grant of 1821, had been grant of 
expressly limited to a period of twenty-one years and would 
automatically expire in 1859. It might be further renewed, but 
further renewal was very doubtful. That grant, in 1849, had 
therefore only ten years to run, and it behooyed the Great Com- 
pany to utilize its time to the best advantage. Now the Company 
was a fur-trading monopoly, and as such did not desire any ex- 
tensive colonization of its territories. It knew too well that 
the advent of the colonist meant the doom of the fur-trade. But 
it did not object to colonies which it could control, especially when 
it was evident that the British Colonial Office was considering 
plans for the colonization of Vancouver Island.?. In June, 1847, 
James Edward Fitzgerald had submitted to the Colonial Office an 
elaborate scheme for the formation of a joint stock company 
which would establish a colony upon Vancouver Island.*? This 
colony would be independent of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
As an offset to such schemes as this, the Great Company obtained 
the Royal Grant of 1849, and passed resolutions outlining con- 
ditions of settlement on the island.* These conditions were 
sufficiently stringent to bar any large influx of settlers. Among 
them were included the following: 


(1) That no grant of land shall contain less than twenty acres. 
(2) That the purchasers of land shall pay to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company at their House in London, the sum of one pound per acre 
for the land sold to them, to be held in free and common soccage. 


1 This grant of 1838 is printed in extenso in Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, 
vol. I., app. XI, pp. 672-5. 

2 See B.C. Provincial Archives Report for 1913, pp. V, 54-62. 

3 Tbid., pp. V, 73-74. 

‘From the “ Papers Relating to the Colonization of Vancouver Island” (B.C. Pro- 
vincial Archives Report for 1913, pp. V, 49-79), it is evident that the British Government 
was paying a great deal of attention to the subject of Vancouver Island. There were 
many schemes for settlement, including a possible Mormon colony. 
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(3) The purchasers of land shall provide a passage to Vancouver's 
Island for themselves and their families; if they have any; or be 
provided with a passage (if they prefer it) on paying for the same 
a reasonable rate. 

(4) That purchasers of larger quantities of land shall pay the 
same price per acre, namely, one pound, and shall take out with 
them five single men, or three married couples, for every hundred 
acres. 

The above conditions hardly need comment. They show too 
clearly the policy of the Great Company regarding the settlement 
of Vancouver Island. They have been quoted at length as they 
have a direct bearing upon the history of representative govern- 
ment in Vancouver Island. Only freeholders, as we shall see, 
were allowed to vote. In fact, the whole scheme for settlement 
was asham. It is well summed up in the following sentence from 
Fitzgerald’s letter to Herman Merivale, dated June 2, 1848: 
“The Hudson’s Bay Company want to get the island into their 
own hands in order that they may prevent any colony there, 
except of their servants and dependents.’”! 


Such was the origin of the colony of Vancouver Island. It 
was the creation of the fur-trading monopoly for the furtherance 
of its own interests. And in the early years of the colony the 
Great Company was able to maintain its hold on Vancouver 
Island without much difficulty. The royal governor, Richard 
Blanchard, after about two years’ tenure of an office which 
carried with it little honour and less power retired to England, 
leaving as his successor James Douglas, the chief factor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Victoria, and the real ruler of 
all the Company’s territories west of the Rocky Mountains. 

But the easy-going calm of the fur-traders was rudely dis- 
turbed by the discovery of gold within British territory north of 
the forty-ninth parallel. The gold discoveries in California in 
1848 and 1849 had somewhat stirred the Hudson’s Bay posts, 
but that was nothing compared to the reports of gold in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands in 1852, and the gold rush to the Fraser 
in 1858. It was this last event which sealed the fate of the trading 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the mainland of 
British Columbia. Governor Douglas on May 8, 1858, issued his 
famous proclamation ‘‘warning all persons’’ that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was “‘legally entitled to trade with Indians in the 


1 B.C. Provincial Archives Report, 1913, p. V, 65. 
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British Possessions on the north-west coast of America, to the 
exclusion of all other persons, whether British or Foreign,” and 
threatening. to seize ‘‘all ships, boats and vessels, together with 
the goods laden on board, found in Fraser’s River, or in any of 
the bays, rivers, or creeks of the said British Possessions on the 
northwest coast of America, not having a license fee from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and a suffrance from the proper officer 
of the Customs at Victoria.”"! | This proclamation was, in July, 
1858, disallowed by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the colonial 
secretary,? but it shows how heroically the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany held on to its trading monopoly in New Caledonia, as the 
mainland of British Columbia was then called. 

The result of this gold rush to the Fraser was the formation of 
the crown colony of British Columbia. This was done by Act of 
the imperial parliament on August 2, 1858, and also by the 
‘‘Instrument under the Royal Sign Manual, revoking so much 
of the Crown Grant of 30 May, 1836, to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, for exclusive trading with the Indians, as relates to the 
territories comprised within the Colony of British Columbia, 
dated 2nd September, 1858.’ The crown colony of British 
Columbia was to be absolutely free from Hudson’s Bay Company 
control and was to be under the Colonial Office entirely. The 
first governor was James Douglas, who was allowed to hold office 
as governor of the two colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, provided that he severed all official connection with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company.‘ 

Thus were the two colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia brought into being. Their origins were very unlike, 
though their future was closely bound up together. It has been 
necessary to go into this discussion of the foundation of the two 
colonies before it was possible to deal with their constitutional 
problems, and especially the attempts at the setting up of repre- 
sentative government. Since the two colonies, although under 


1 Text in Papers Relating to British Columbia, Part I., p. 12. 

2 Cf. Lytton to Douglas, July 16, 1858 (B.C. Papers, Part I, p. 42). 

3 The texts of these two important documents are to be found in B.C. Papers, Pt., I, 
pp. 1-2, and pp. 9-10. The boundaries of the crown colony of British Columbia were 
smaller than those of the present province. Vancouver Island was excluded and the 
northern boundary of the colony was to be the Finlay Branch of the Peace River and 
the Naso River. 

‘In this connection reference may be made to Lytton to Douglas, July 16, 1858, 
(Confidential), B.C. Papers, Pt. I, p. 43, and Douglas’s reply, Douglas to Lytton, Oct. 4, 
1858, (Private), B.C. Papers, Pt. II, p. 1. 
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one governor for several years, from 1858 to 1863 in the case of 
Vancouver Island, and till 1864 in the case of British Columbia, 
were administered as distinct political units until their union in 
1866, it is essential that their constitutional problems be now 
discussed separately. 

The constitution of Vancouver Island was provided for in the 
commission and instructions issued in 1849 to Richard Blanchard 
on the occasion of his appointment as first governor of that island. 
This commission and these instructions provide for the setting up 
of a council and an assembly in the new coiony—in a word, by 
the introduction of representative institutions. It was the object 
of the Colonial Office that the infant colony should enjoy the 
blessings of popular government from the start, but it was not 
purposed to give the colony complete control of its own affairs. 
It is to be noted that the governor was to exercise his functions 
with the advice of the council. He was not in any way intended 
to be an unconstitutional monarch. 

It will be well here to examine the text of the commission, 
since it sets forth more accurately than any paraphrase could the 
actual powers and duties of the governor, council, and general 
assembly. Regarding the formation of the council the terms of 
the commission read as follows:! 

We do hereby grant, appoint and ordain that you and such 
other persons as are hereinafter designated, shall constitute and be 

a Council for the said Island. And we do hereby direct and appoint 

that in addition to yourself the said Council shall be composed of 

such other persons within the same, as shall from time to time be 
named or designated for that purpose for Us, by any instructions, 
or warrant or warrants to be by Us for that purpose issued under 

Our Signet and Sign Manual, and with the advice of Our Privy 

Council, all of which Councillors shall hold their places in the said 

Council at our pleasure. And we do hereby grant and ordain 

that you with the advice of the said Council shall have full power 
and authority to make and enact all such Laws and Ordinances as 
may from time to time be required for the peace, order and good 
Government of the said Colony, and that in the making all such 
Laws and Ordinances you shall exercise all such powers and authori- 
ties, and that the said Council shall conform to and observe all 
such Rules and Regulations, as shall be given and prescribed in 


1 Archives of British Columbia, Memoir II, ‘‘ Minutes of the Council of Vancoyver 
Island’’, preface, p. 6. 
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and by such instructions as We with the advice of Our Privy Council 

shall from time to time make for their and your good guidance 

therein, Provided, nevertheless, and We do hereby reserve to 

Ourselves, Our Heirs and Successors, Our and their right and 

authority to disallow all such Ordinances in the whole or in part, 

and to make and establish from time to time with the advice and 
consent of Parliament or with the advice of Our or their Privy 

Council all such Laws, as may to Us or them appear necessary 

for the order, peace and good Government of Our said Island and 

its dependencies, as fully as if these presents had not been made. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the powers of the governor 
and council were by no means absolute. The Colonial Office was 
prepared to keep a close check upon the laws and ordinances 
issued by them. The royal right of disallowance was carefully 
maintained, and the imperial parliament was free to legislate as 
it liked for the colony and its dependencies. Nevertheless the 
governor and council were given considerable scope in issuing 
laws and ordinances dealing with purely local matters. 

The instructions issued to Governor Blanchard empowered 
him to ‘‘constitute and appoint seven persons”’ resident in the 
colony ‘‘ to be Members of the said Council’’ during royal pleasure. 
Three members were to form a quorum, and the governor was to 
be empowered to fill vacancies subject to royal approval or dis- 
allowance. Freedom of debate was to be allowed in all sessions 
of the Council, and members of the Council were to be ‘‘men of 
good life, well affected to our Government, of good estates and 
abilities suitable to their employments.’ It was evident from 
the above that the Council was to be an aristocratic body repre- 
sentative of the landed interests in the colony. 

The terms of the commission are equally explicit regarding 
the formation of the General Assembly of the colony— 

And we do hereby give and grant unto you full power with 
the advice and consent of Our said Council from time to time as 
need shall require, to summon and call General Assemblies of the 
Inhabitants owning twenty or more acres of freehold land within 
the said Island and its Dependencies under your Government in 
such manner and form, and according to such powers, instructions, 
and authorities as are granted or appointed by your General In- 
structions accompanying this your Commission, or according to 


1 Ibid., p. 8. 
2 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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such further powers, instructions and authorities as shall be at 
any time hereafter granted or appointed under Our Sign Manual 
and Signet, or by Our Order in Our Privy Council, or by Us through 
one of Our Principal Secretaries of State, And Our will and pleasure 
is that the persons thereupon duly elected by the major part of 
the said Freeholders and so returned shall before their sitting take 
the Oath of Allegiance, which oath you shall commission fit persons 
under the Public Seal of Our said Island and its Dependencies to 
tender and administer unto them, and until the same shall be 
taken shall be incapable of sitting though elected. And we do 
hereby declare that the persons so elected and qualified shall be 
called and deemed the General Asssembly of Our said Island of 

Vancouver, And you, said Richard Blanchard, by and with the 

consent and advice of Our said Council and Assembly or the major 

part of them respectively, shall have full power and authority to 
make, constitute and ordain Laws, Statutes and Ordinances for 
the public peace and welfare and good Government of our said 

Island and its dependencies, and the people and inhabitants thereof, 

and such others as shall resort thereto, and for the benefit of Us, 

Our heirs and successors, which said Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances 

are not to be repugnant, but as near as may be agreeable to the 

Laws and Statutes of this Our United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland, provided that all such Laws, Statutes, and Ordinances 

of what nature or duration whatsoever, be transmitted to Us in 
the manner specified in your said Instructions under the Public 

Seal of Our said Island and its Dependencies for Our approbation 

or disallowance of the same, as also duplicates thereof by the next 

conveyance. 

In the accompanying instructions, Blanchard was empowered 
‘“‘to issue a Proclamation declaring the number of Representatives 
to be chosen by such Freeholders to serve in the said General 
Assembly.’ He could also, if he saw fit, divide the island into 
electoral districts and appoint returning officers. All laws were 
to be styled as enacted ‘‘ by the Governor, Council and Assembly”’ 
of the ‘‘Island and its Dependencies.’”? 


Such, on paper, was to be the constitution of Vancouver 
Island. It has been given in some detail as illustrating the policy 
of the Colonial Office. The commission and instructions to 
Blanchard were framed in the evident expectations that the 


1 Tbid., p. 9 
2 Ibid. 
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colony of Vancouver Island would rapidly grow and be capable 
of a fairly elaborate system of representative government. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company were making plans for the transportation 
of emigrants to the island, and it was anticipated that almost as 
soon as the governor arrived he could select his council, and soon 
after make plans for the election of the first General Assembly. 
The real condition of affairs on Vancouver Island was evidently 
unknown in England. 

What Blanchard actually found on his arrival is best set forth 
in his own words. The following is from his despatch, dated 
April 18, 1850, to Earl Grey, who was then the colonial secretary: 

As no settlers have at present arrived, I have considered that 
it is unnecessary as yet to nominate a Council as my instructions 
direct; for a Council chosen at present must be composed entirely 
of Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, few, if any, of whom 
possess the qualification of landed property which is required to 
vote for Members of the Assembly, and they would moreover be 
completely under the control of their superior Officers; but as no 
immediate arrival of settlers is likely to take place and my instruc- 
tions direct me to form a Council on my arrival, I should wish for 
further direction on this point before I proceed to its formation.’ 

In fact, as Blanchard stated in his evidence before the select 
committee of the imperial parliament on the subject of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in 1857, there was practically nothing for 
him to do in the colony ‘‘except to regulate the disputes between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers and their servants.’’? When 
Mr. Roebuck, one of the chief members of the committee, sug- 
gested to Blanchard that there was no colony at all, the former 
governor could truthfully state, ‘“‘It was nothing more than a 
fur-trading post, or very little more.’’? In such a community, 
controlled by a fur-trading monopoly, it is hard to see the place 
for any system of representative government. During Blanchard’s 
régime of about two years, therefore, popular institutions were 
impossible. 

Blanchard resigned in 1851, and retired to England, a much 
disillusioned man. Before he left, however, he set up the first 
Council of Vancouver Island. This council was primarily formed 
to carry on the government of the colony until a new governor 


1 Blanchard to Grey, April 18, 1850, quoted in B.C. Archives, Memoir, II, p. 9. 

2 Report of Select Committee on the Hudson's Bay Company, 1857, question 5183, 
p. 289. 

* Ibid., question 5192, p. 290. 
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could be appointed. It was, therefore, by nature both an execu- 
tive and legislative council. Since, according to his original in- 
structions, three members constituted a quorum, Blanchard made 
no attempt to appoint more than that number. The three 
selected were James Douglas, John Tod, and James Cooper, all 
of whom had been connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
To James Douglas, chief factor of the Great Company, was given 
the title of senior member. 

The first meeting of the Council of Vancouver Island was held 
on August 30, 1851. On this occasion Blanchard constituted his 
council by provisionally admitting the new members; then he 
announced his resignation, and left a printed copy of his instruc- 
tions for the guidance of the new senior member and his associates. 
The next meeting was not held until April 28, 1852. Before this 
time James Douglas had received his formal commission from 
England, and had been sworn in as governor of Vancouver Island.! 

From 1851 to 1858 Douglas held the two offices of chief factor 
and governor. His dual position made him practically the dic- 
tator of the colony. The Company had triumphed and, to quote 
Bancroft, had ‘‘obtained not only a crown grant, but a crown 
government.’’? What little colonial administration was necessary 
was, until 1856, carried on by Douglas and his Council. Practic- 
ally all that the Council had to do was to discuss the measures 
submitted to it by the governor. According to the Royal Grant 
of 1849 the lands and public works of the colony were controlled 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and so those most important 
subjects were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Council. 

The actual business transacted during these years is faithfully 
recorded in the old minute book of the Council, preserved in the 
Provincial Archives at Victoria.* It is chiefly a routine record, 
dealing with liquor licenses, the appointment of magistrates, and 
the question of public instruction. On the important subject of 
the tariff the members of Council were opposed to the imposition 
of any customs duties, especially since there were not ‘‘above 
twenty settlers on the whole island.’’* It is interesting to note 


1 This commission arrived in November, 1851. Douglas had been appointed in 
September. See Begg, British Columbia, p. 199, and Bancroft, British Columbia, p. 283. 

2 Bancroft, British Columbia, p. 284. 

* This minute book was published in 1918 as Memoir No. II of the Provincial Archives 
of British Columbia. It was edited by the late Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, who was then 
Librarian and Archivist. 

* B.C. Provincial Archives, Memoir No. II, p. 16. This is a most liberal estimate. 
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that on this occasion the Council opposed the will of the governor. 
Douglas had submitted a plan ‘‘for the consideration of Council, 
for raising a permanent revenue by imposing a duty of five per 
cent. on all imports of British and Foreign goods,”’ but the Council 


did not approve. Free trade feeling was already prevalent in 
the infant colony. 


Although on occasion the Council went against the opinion of 
the governor, the two seem, on the whole, to have worked to- 
gether very harmoniously. Meetings were quite infrequent: 
only five were held in 1852 and six in 1853, and these were sum- 
moned only when the governor found that he needed the assistance 
of the Council. For the rest of the time, he ruled unaided. 


It should not be thought, however, that the Council of Van- 
couver Island was a powerless body. It could and did pass im- 
portant legislation. Magistrates and justices of the peace were 
set up in March, 1853, and in September of that year a ‘‘ Court of 
Common Pleas”’ was established, with power and jurisdiction in 
all civil cases ‘‘wherein the damages claimed shall not exceed the 
sum of £2,000 sterling money.’"! At the same time the duties of 
the judge were outlined, and a salary of one hundred pounds 
sterling a year was voted to him from the revenue derived from 
liquor licences. It is interesting to note that the judge appointed 
on this occasion was David Cameron, a brother-in-law of Governor 
Douglas. Cameron, who had been a clerk in the Hudson’s Bay 
service, does not seem at first to have been very learned in the 
law, but he filled the office of judge and later that of chief justice 
to the comparative satisfaction of the inhabitants of the island. 
None the less such appointments as this gave colour to the charge 
of Amor De Cosmos, the editor of the British Colonist, that 
Vancouver Island was ruled by ‘‘a Family-Company-Compact.”’ 

The subject of education was one which attracted much of 
the Council’s attention. In March, 1853, it was decided by the 
Council to erect two schools, one at Victoria and the other at 
Maple Point ‘‘near the Puget Sound Company’s establishment.’” 
The sum of £500 was appropriated on this occasion ‘“‘for the 
erection of a school-house at Victoria, to contain a dwelling for 
the teacher, and school-rooms, and several bedrooms.’”* The first 
school-master was Robert Barr, who received the title of ‘‘ Colonial 


1 Memoir No. II, p. 21. 
2 Memoir No. II, p. 19. 
* Tbid., p. 23. 
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Teacher.’’ The important question of fees was discussed, and it 
was resolved at the meeting of Council on December 2, 1852, 
that Mr. Barr should be permitted to make the following charges 
for the board of pupils: 

For the children of Colonists, residents of Vancouver Island, 
and of servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company........ 18 guineas 
per annum. 

For the children of non-residents, not being servants of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company........Any sum that may be agreed upon 
with the parties. 

It might be noticed in this connection that Mr. Barr’s original 
schedule presented to the meeting had allowed the children of 
officers and servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company to be received 
for a payment of sixteen guineas per annum. The Council, 
although composed of men who had been, or still were, in close 
connection with the Great Company, would not sanction this 
preferential rate. At the same meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to enquire into, and report upon, the state of the Colonial 
School, and to hold quarterly examinations to ascertain the pro- 
gress made by the pupils.”’ In 1856 the Rev. Edward Cridge, 
colonial chaplain at Victoria, was appointed a member of this 
committee and was empowered to hold examination and ‘‘to 
report on the progress and conduct of the pupils, on the system 
of management, and on all other matters connected with the 
District Schools which may appear deserving of attention.’ 
Mr. Cridge thus became the first school inspector on Vancouver 
Island. 

The liquor question, then as ever, occupied much of the 
attention of the government of the colony. Apparently there 
was much need for regulation since we learn from a private diary 
of the period that ‘it would almost take a line of packet ships 
running between here and San Francisco to supply this Island 
with grog, so great a thirst prevails among its inhabitants.’’? At 
the meeting of Council on March 29, 1853, it was decided that 
one hundred pounds be charged for each wholesale licence, and 
one hundred and twenty pounds for each retail licence on the 
island. These licence fees were to be ‘‘under the management of 
the Governor and Council.’* The gift or sale of liquor to the 


1 Memoir No. II, p. 28. 

2 Quoted, Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, vol. I, p. 531, from MS. in Pro- 
vincial Archives. 

® Memoir No. II, p. 18. 
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Indians was forbidden by an Act of the Council dated August 3, 
1854.1 

The Council had but little control over revenue, since accord- 
ing to the Royal Grant of 1849 all proceeds from land sales, royalties, 
and timber duties were remitted to England and placed there in 
a reserve fund, with the exception of the ten per cent. allowed 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company.? The revenue derived from liquor 
licences was the only fund absolutely at the disposal of the 
governor and council. The amounts derived from this source 
increased from £220 in 1853 to £460 in 1854, and decreased to 
£340 in 1855. From this money the judge’s salary was paid. 
Some other items, chiefly those connected with the Colonial 
School, were paid from the Vancouver Island’s Trust Fund. But 
the bulk of the expenses of the colony were defrayed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company.? This was, of course, in fulfilment of 
the terms of the Royal Grant of 1849, whereby the company was 
required to pay ‘‘all civil and military expenses”’ of the colony. 
That the company lived up to its obligations is apparent from a 
financial statement submitted in 1856 by Douglas to the secretary 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in London. For the year ending 
November 1, 1855, the public expenditure of the colony was 
£4,107 2s. 3d. and the income from licence fees, land sales and 
sundry credits was £693 2s. 10d., leaving a balance unpaid of 
£3,413 19s. 5d.4 The chief expenditures recorded were for con- 
struction of roads and bridges, and for the surveyor’s department. 
Other items included monies paid out to the Victoria church for 
the chaplain’s salary, and also to the public schools. About 
eighty pounds was spent upon the maintenance of the local 
militia. Since the control of finance was still in the hands of the 
fur-trading monopoly, it may be seen that representative institu- 
tions in Vancouver's Island had not progressed far by 1856. 

But that year, 1856, is memorable in the history of the island 
colony since it saw the creation of the first Legislative Assembly. 
This body was brought into being at the expressed wish of the 
colonial secretary, Mr. Labouchére. In adespatch dated February 
28th, 1856, Labouchére wrote to Douglas instructing him to call 


1 Tbid., p. 25. 

2 Cf. Douglas to Helmcken, Memoir No. IV, p. 16; see also Report of Select Com- 
mittee on Hudson's Bay Company, 1857, appendix 19, p. 462. 

* Cf. Report of Select Committee on Hudson's Bay Company, 1857, Blanchard’s evi- 
dence, question 5156, p. 288. 

‘ Ibid., appendix 19, pp. 460-1. 
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together an Assembly at once.! The colonial secretary’s language 
on this occasion admitted of no alternative interpretation: 

It appears to Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, that steps 
should be taken at once for the establishment of the only legislature 
authorized by the present constitution of the island. I have, 
accordingly, to instruct you to call together an Assembly in the 
terms of your Commission and Instructions. 

Douglas was, therefore, to carry out the instructions already 
issued to him and to fix the number of representatives, and if he 
thought it advisable to divide the colony into districts and to 
establish separate polling places. It was pointed out to him that 
it would be possible for him, if he saw fit, after constituting the 
assembly to bring before it the advisability of setting up some 
more simple form of government than that of governor, council, 
and assembly. A single chamber might be created of which at 
least one third of the members should be appointed by the Crown. 
But this latter course of procedure was not followed by Douglas 
in the case of Vancouver Island. None the less this policy, advo- 
cated by Labouchére, was later partially followed when the 
Legislative Council of the crown colony of British Columbia was 
constituted. 

As might be expected, Douglas and his Council were com- 
pletely taken by surprise on receiving the despatch of the colonial 
secretary. Even before discussing the despatch with the Council, 
which he did on June 4, 1856, Douglas had written his mind pretty 
freely to Labouchére. Since the governor’s letter clearly shows 
his attitude in regard to representative government, several 
sentences from it will bear quotation here: 

It is, I confess, not without a feeling of dismay that I con- 
template the nature and amount of labour and responsibility which 
will be imposed upon me, in the process of carrying out the instruc- 
tions conveyed in your despatch. Possessing a very slender know- 
ledge of legislation, without legal advice or intelligent assistance 
of any kind, I approach the subject with diffidence; feeling, how- 
ever, all the encouragement which the kindly-promised assistance 
and support of Her Majesty’s Government is calculated to inspire. 

Under those circumstances, I beg to assure you that every 
exertion on my part shall be made to give effect to your said in- 
structions at as early a period as possible. 


1 Full text of this despatch is given in Report of Select CommitteeSon Hudson's Bay 
Company, appendix 19, no. 1, pp. 451-2. 
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ee ee I observe that the terms of my commission 
only empower me ‘‘to summon and call general assemblies of the 
inhabitants owning 20 or more acres of freehold land within the 
said island’’, apparently restricting the elective franchise to the 
holders of 20 acres of land and upwards, to the exclusion of holders 
of houses and other descriptions of town property, a class more 
numerous than the former. I am utterly averse to universal suffrage, 
or making the population the basis of representation; but I think 
it expedient to extend the franchise to all persons holding a fixed 
property stake, whether houses or lands, in the colony; the whole of 
that class having interests to serve, and a distinct motive for seeking 
to improve the moral and material condition of the colony.! 

Long before his despatch of May 22 could reach Downing 
Street, Douglas had acted upon his instructions and made plans 
for calling together the first General Assembly of Vancouver 
Island. In the meeting of Council of June 9 the property quali- 
fications of members of the Assembly and also those of voters had 
been fixed, the former at ‘‘the ownership of £300 of freehold 
property or immovable estate,’”’ and the latter at ‘‘the ownership 
of 20 acres of freehold land or upwards, as required by the in- 


structions from the Crown.’ At the same time, it was decided 
that ‘‘absentee proprietors shall be permitted to vote through 
their agents or attorneys.’”” The Venetian Oligarchy of the 


eighteenth century in England was no closer a corporation than 
that which was to be in control of Vancouver Island. Four 
electoral districts were set up, and provision was made for the 
election of seven members to the Assembly. 

All preparations having been duly completed, the elections 
were held and the first Assembly met on August 12, 1856. After 
the opening ceremonies, to which reference will be made later, 
Dr. John Sebastian Helmcken, that grand old man of British 
Columbia politics, whose death, at the age of ninety-six, occurred 
in September, 1920, was elected speaker. He was a son-in-law 
of Governor Douglas, and held the position of physician to the 
Company. Of the other six members, four had been connected 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company. The fur-trading monopoly 
was still in control of affairs on the island, although representative 
government was now a reality. 

At the formal ceremony of the opening of the Assembly, 


1 Douglas to Labouchére, May 22, 1856 (Report, appendix 19, no. 7, p. 453). 
2 Memoir, II, p. 29. 
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Governor Douglas made a notable speech. He congratulated the 
members on the ‘‘memorable occasion,’’ and reminded them that 
this was ‘‘the first instance of representative institutions being 
granted in the infancy of a British Colony.’’ He then outlined 
at some length the condition of affairs in the colony and claimed 
that ‘‘like the native pines of its storm-beaten promontories it 
has acquired a slow but hardy growth.”” He went on to advocate 
reciprocity with the United States, and the adoption of the policy 
of free trade. The necessity for adequate military and naval 
protection was pointed out, and the danger from the Northern 
Indians cited. Douglas then called the attention of the Assembly 
to the fact that with it lay the origination of all money bills, and 
that one of its duties was ‘‘to consider the ways and means of 
defraying the ordinary expenses of the Government, either by 
levying a customs duty or by a system of direct taxation.”’ In 
conclusion, the governor stated that he had authorized Chief 
Justice Cameron to administer the oaths of allegiance to the 
members of the Assembly, and that the members should choose 
their speaker and proceed with their organization. 

That all the inhabitants of Vancouver Island did not share 
the rather grandiloquent views of the governor may be ascertained 
from the following sentences from a letter of John Work, a chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company and a member of Council 
of Vancouver Island, to his friend Edward Ermatinger, who was 
an ex-employee of the Company: 

Our Colony is not increasing in population. I have already 
told you of the advantages of soil, climate, etc., which experience 
fully realizes. The home Government, except in the article of 
dispatches, leaves us to ourselves to get on as best we may. We 
have had an election lately of Members of a House of Assembly, 
to assemble in a few days. It is to consist of 7 Members chosen by 
about 40 Voters, the qualification of a Member is fixed property 
to the amount of £300 and of an elector to own 20 acres of land, 
hitherto affairs were managed by the Governor and his Council 
consisting of four members, Capt. Cooper, Mr. Tod, Finlayson & 
myself. I have always considered such a Colony & such a govern- 
ment when there are so few people to govern as little better than a 
farce and this last scene of a house of representatives the most 
absurd of the whole. It is putting the plough before the horses. 


1 Full text in B.C. Archives, Memoir No. III, ‘‘ Minutes of the House of Assembly of 
Vancouver Island,”’ pp. 13-15, and in Report, appendix 19, pp. 457-8. 
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The principle of representation is good, but there are too few people 
and nobody to pay taxes to cover expenses. We shall see how the 
affair will work. Roads are opened in different directions and many 
improvements made, but we labour under great disadvantage, 
owing to the bungling of our Government at home not having 
included us in the reciprocity Treaty with your Yankee neighbors. 
We have no market but California to go to where we have no 
chance to compete having to pay high duty when our American 
neighbors have none either there or here................ i 
Thus with much pomp and ceremony, but with some mis- 
givings, was the General Assembly of Vancouver Island launched. 
The problem next arose, what was there for it to do? That 
problem was never completely solved so long as the Hudson’s 
Bay Company retained control of the island. But the Assembly 
went gaily to work endeavouring to find a sphere of action for 
itself. Its first task was to investigate the qualification of its 
members. This resulted in the disqualification of one member, 
Edward E. Langford, who lacked the required £300 minimum.? 
The Assembly next called for a statement of the colonial accounts, 
and requested information as to ‘‘what funds are subject to the 
control of this Assembly, if any: what is the amount, and from 
what source does it come, and what fund is the royalty on coal 
paid into.’’ To this request for information Governor Douglas 
replied showing that the only funds which could be controlled by 
the Assembly were those arising from the liquor licences and that 
all other monies were sent to England, to be placed in the reserve 
fund. It later developed that funds arising from licences had 
also been paid into the coffers of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The first vote of supply by the Assembly was passed in Decem- 
ber, 1856, and it amounted to £130, of which fifty pounds was to 
be paid to the governor to defray the cost of furnishing the 
Assembly with copies of public documents.* This money was to 
be paid out of the licence fund. The vote of supply was, accord- 
ingly, sent up to the Council and was passed by that body in 
February, 1857. Several slight amendments were made by the 
Council, however, the most important being that the Council 
changed the wording of the vote of the Assembly ‘‘that the above 
items be paid out of the revenue derived from the licences of July 


1 Work to Ermatinger, Aug. 8, 1856, MS. letter in Provincial Archives, quoted in 
Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, vol. I, p. 555. 

2 Memoir No. III, p. 22. 

* Memoir No. III, p. 27. 
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16th, 1856” so to read ‘‘out of the revenue derived from the duty 
charged on licenced houses.’’ The Assembly objected to the 
change on the ground that the funds derived from the 1856 
licences were under its control. It looked for a moment as if a 
constitutional issue had been raised. The governor, however, 
intervened, and in a letter dated April 21, 1857, stated that the 
reason for the Council’s amendment was that the ‘‘duties raised 
on licensed houses for the year 1856 were paid into the General 
Colonial Fund and expended, with other proceeds of revenue, in 
the service of the colony, prior to the convention of the House of 
Assembly in August last, and for that reason are not at our dis- 
posal,’”! and that ‘‘the Council, in amending the Bill, by charging 
the sums thereby granted to the revenue derivable from the 
same source in 1857, were influenced solely by the knowledge of 
that fact, and not from any desire to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the House of Assembly.’ The Assembly thereupon 
accepted the amendments of the Council, and the incident closed. 
Various other subjects of interest to the colony were from 
time to time discussed by the Assembly. In almost all cases 
information relative to the matter under discussion was sought 
from the governor. Enquiries were made concerning the last 
census of the island and also the postal arrangements. Douglas 
at once furnished full data concerning the census and advocated 
that ‘‘no time be lost in providing means for initiating a postal 
system.’* At the same time he suggested to the Assembly that 
it should vote supplies ‘‘for the improvement and opening of 
public roads.’’* He thereupon furnished estimates amounting to 
£1,400, of which £500 was for postal expenses and £900 for roads. 
The Assembly at once raised the constitutional point of ‘‘no 
taxation without representation.’’ In an address to the governor 
it put itself on record in these terms: 
The House is humbly of opinion that it would be unconstitutional 
to levy taxes until the Legislature be more complete and the towns 
represented as well as the districts, and the House further conceives 
that before such a step were taken, as that of raising taxes, the 
entire revenue ought to be placed under the control of the Legis- 
lature of this Island, to be by them appropriated as might be deemed 
most expedient to the welfare of the Colony. 


1 Memoir No. IV: House of Assembly Correspondence Book, pp. 22-23. 
2 Ibid. 

* Memoir No. IV, p. 23. 

§ Thid. 
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Upon these grounds the Assembly rejected the proposed 
appropriations for postal facilities and roads. 

On the same occasion, May 5, 1857, one of the members of 
the Assembly, Mr. McKay, moved: 

That requisition be respectfully made to His Excellency the 
Governor for an Abstract of the Annual Income and Expenditures 
of the Colony from its commencement until the end of 1856. Also, 
if possible, to know what sums have been expended in England by 
the Honourable Hudson’s Bay Company and for what purposes. 
If the Colony be in debt, to know to whom such debt is owing; or 
if liquidated, to show how and by whom, and whether any interest 
is or has been paid or charged upon such sum lent to pay the debt; 
and, if so, the rate of interest per annum and the amount paid.! 


Apparently no information on this subject was forthcoming 
from the governor, since there is no further mention of Mr. 
McKay’s motion except its transmission to Douglas, either in 
the ‘‘Minutes of the Assembly”’ or in the ‘‘House of Assembly 
Correspondence Book.” 


Information was further sought from the governor on the 
subject of laws enacted by the Council and thereby enforced in 
the colony. This was freely but incompletely given, and the 
governor received the thanks of the assembly. The question of 
the proposed reciprocity treaty with the United States was dis- 
cussed, and disappointment expressed that negotiations had been 
brought to ‘‘an abrupt termination.’’? A somewhat lengthy cor- 
respondence occurred between governor and Assembly on the 
subject of the ‘‘non-receipt of royalties upon coal from Nanaimo 
for the year 1856.”’ Information was also sought relative to the 
Inferior Court of Justice, ‘‘the constitution of the same, and by 
whose authority’’ it had been constituted. A reply was received 
from the governor transmitting a letter from Chief Justice Cameron 
defending the existing constitution of the court.’ 


Enough has been cited to show how the Assembly during the 
first year of its existence gradually widened the scope of its 
activities by the well-recognized process of asking for information. 
It was by no means a sovereign body, but it was steadily making 
its influence felt. The relations between governor and Assembly 
were usually very cordial indeed, and information, when obtain- 


1 Memoir ITI, p. 34. 
2 Memoir No. III, p. 42. 
* Memoir No. IV, ‘‘ House of Assembly Correspondence Book’’, p. 28. 
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able, was freely given by Douglas. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Council almost completely dropped out 
of sight during the early months of the Assembly’s activities. 
Very few meetings were held and but little business transacted. 
There is no record of any meeting of Council from February 17, 
1857, till October 11, 1858. The governor was dealing direct 
with the Assembly without the advice or assistance of the Council. 
The Assembly during this period passed several important 
bills. The most important of these was the “Bill for the En- 
franchisement of Victoria Town,” introduced on May 6, 1857, 
and finally passed on June 1 of that year. It granted to Victoria 
Town the privilege of returning two members to the Assembly, 
and fixing the qualifications of members at the £300 property 
minimum required for the members for the districts. After much 
discussion the qualification of voters was placed at the possession 
of ‘freehold property consisting of houses or buildings of the 
value of £50 (fifty) sterling and upwards in the aforesaid Town 
of Victoria’! and also to those persons ‘‘ who shall have occupied 
such house property for twelve months previous to exercising the 
said right at a rental of £10 sterling per annum for the entire 
building so occupied.’’? Two noteworthy clauses in the bill dis- 
qualified from voting civil servants and members of Council. 
The subsequent fate of this bill is very enlightening to the 
student of representative institutions upon Vancouver Island. 
The bill was sent to Governor Douglas on June 1, 1857. On 
December 19 of the same year the governor, after enquiry from 
the Assembly as to the fate of the bill, replied that he had received 
the bill and that it would be discussed by the Council. Nearly a 
year later, on November 8, 1858, Douglas reported that the 
subject was ‘‘still under consideration.’”* On January 11, 1859, 
Mr. Yates, a member of the Assembly for Victoria district, moved 
“That this House be informed by the Executive if the bill for 
the Extension of the Franchise to the Town of Victoria, which 
passed this House, on the first of June, 1857, is likely to be passed 
or rejected by the Executive.’’* This evoked a reply from Douglas 
that ‘‘the consideration of the Act for the Enfranchising of the 
Town of Victoria has been necessarily delayed in consequence of 
the condition of the country and the great pressure of public 


1 Memoir No. III, p. 35. 
2 Ibid., p. 38. 
3 Memoir No. IV, p. 42. 
4 Ibid., p. 44. 
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business; it will, however, be brought forward to the consideration 
of the Council on the first convenient occasion.’”’ The bill was 
finally placed before the Council on March 23, 1859. Objection 
to the bill was then raised, especially to the qualification of £10 
rental as being too low. On April 11, 1859, the bill was sent to 
the crown solicitor for remodelling. It was finally agreed to on 
April 16, 1859, nearly two years after it had first been introduced 
into the Assembly. It is not to be wondered at that in face of 
such political conditions there was a growing demand for reform 
in Vancouver Island. 

This demand for reform coincided with the foundation of the 
crown colony of British Columbia. The gold rush to the Fraser 
brought in a large number of settlers to Victoria, which became 
the port of call on the way to the new El Dorado. The leader of 
this reform movement was Amor De Cosmos, the founder and 
first editor of the British Colonist. In the first number of the 
Colonist, issued on December 11, 1858, De Cosmos announced his 
intention to support the cause of reform and ‘‘to advocate such 
changes as will tend to establish self-government.’’ He put his 
case well in the following sentences: 

We shall counsel the introduction of responsible government— 
a system long established in British America, by which the people 
will have the whole and sole control over the local affairs of the 
colony. In short we shall advocate a Constitution modelled after 
the British, and similar to that of Canada.! 

‘To the welfare of the newly established colony of British 
Columbia De Cosmos claimed he would be as devoted as he was 
to that of Vancouver Island. His attitude towards British 
Columbia is stated in the following sentences: 

In everything that concerns British Columbia we shall take a 
deep and permanent interest. The interests of the two colonies, we 
believe, are identical, and shall receive an equal share of considera- 
tion at our hands. To foster the settlement of British Columbia, 
chronicle its progress and assist in the establishment of necessary 
political and commercial reforms, are duties which we cheerfully 
impose on ourself. Our columns will ever be open to publish their 
grievances, and used to demand redress at the hands of the proper 
authorities.” 


De Cosmos was as good as his word. There was no more 


1 British Colonist, vol. 1, no. 1, p. 2. 
2 Daily Colonist, vol. 1, no. 1. 
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consistent advocate of the setting up of popular government in 
both colonies than he. 

The Imperial Act of 1858 which established the crown colony 
of British Columbia provided for the setting up of a ‘‘ Legislature 
to make laws for the peace, order and good government of British 
Columbia, such Legislature to consist of the Governor and a 
Council, or Council and Assembly, to be composed of such and 
sO many persons, and to be appointed or elected in such manner 
and for such periods, and subject to such regulations as to Her 
Majesty may seem expedient.’’ Until such a legislature was set 
up, the governor was empowered by the letters patent, issued to 
him as his commission, to legislate by proclamation.! His in- 
structions limited his powers in this matter to some extent by 
listing certain subjects as beyond his sphere of legislation, but 
the fact remained that James Douglas, became by virtue of the 
Act of 1858, the real dictator of British Columbia, and also that 
he ruled the Gold Colony from his residence in Victoria, Vancouver 
Island. 

At the moment it was probably necessary for the new colony 
to be controlled by a strong hand, but soon a demand arose for 
representative institutions. 

Governor Douglas, who was, as always, an adept at living up 
to the letter, if not the spirit, of the law, in March, 1859, appointed 
Colonel Moody and Judge Begbie as members of his executive 
council. These appointments were duly reported to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton for his confirmation. Lytton accepted them as 
merely temporary, and replied to Douglas as follows: 


Regarding these appointments as a mere voluntary committee 
of advice, I approve of your proceedings. Whenever you consider 
that the time has arrived for the formation of a regular Executive 
Council, and that it is expedient to make the necessary appoint- 
ments, proper steps shall, on your recommendation, be taken for 
the purpose.” 

Douglas, however, took no further steps to create ‘‘a regular 
Executive Council’’ and ruled British Columbia autocratically 
with the assistance of Colonel Moody, who was not only the 
commander of the Royal Engineers, but was chief commissioner 
of lands and works, and held a ‘‘dominant commission as Lieu- 


1See B.C. Papers, Pt. I, p. 6. 


2 Lytton to Douglas, April 11, 1859, quoted Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, 
vol. II, p. 161. 
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tenant-Governor of the Province,’’ and also of Judge Begbie, who 
was, in addition to his judicial functions, empowered to act as 
attorney-general. In a sense, Douglas was carrying out the 
letter of his instructions, and he was able to plead the unsettled 
conditions then prevailing in the colony, the scanty and widely 
dispersed population, and the general need for strong government 
in defence of his actions, in not setting up a colonial legislature 
or at least a legislative council. In the meantime, Douglas 
governed the country as he saw fit, and, from time to time, issued 
proclamations, “‘having the force of law,’’ on various subjects 
ranging from customs duties, land sales and regulations for gold 
mining, to forms to be used for the naturalization of aliens and 
affirmations which were to be taken in courts of law by persons 
who had conscientious scruples against taking the prescribed 
oaths. Douglas was determined that British Columbia should 
not suffer from any lack of governance. None the less, he was 
not ready to permit the introduction of representative institutions 
in the Gold Coiony. 

The settlers, as might be expected, had other views. As early 
as May, 1860, ‘‘a petition was forwarded to the Duke of New- 
castle, asking for a resident Governor and officials and for repre- 
sentative institutions.’"' This petition seems to have been without 
effect since in April, 1861, Douglas was presented with a memorial 
advocating that a resident governor be appointed and that a 
representative assembly be set up in British Columbia. The 
delegation on this occasion was headed by J. A. Homer and con- 
tained eight members representing Hope, Douglas, and New 
Westminster. Governor Douglas forwarded the petition to the 
Duke of Newcastle on April 22, 1861, with an accompanying 
despatch which set forth at great length his objections to granting 
representative institutions to British Columbia. Several para- 
graphs from the despatch follow: 

The first prayer of the inhabitants is for a resident governor in 

British Columbia, entirely unconnected with Vancouver Island. 

Your Grace will, perhaps pardon me from hazarding an opinion on 

a subject which so nearly concerns my own official position. I 

may, however, at least remark, that I have spared no exertion to 

promote the interests of both colonies, and am not conscious of 
having neglected any opportunity of adding to their prosperity. 

The memorial then proceeds to the subject of Representative 


1 Howay and Scholefield, British Columbia, vol. II, p. 163. 
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Institutions, asking for a form of government similar to that exist- 
ing in Australia and the eastern British North American Provinces. 
This application should, perhaps, be considered to apply more to 
the future well-being of the colony than to the views and wishes of 
the existing population. Without pretending to question the 
talent or experience of the petitioners, or their capacity for legis- 
lation and self-government, I am decidedly of opinion that there 
is not as yet, a sufficient basis of population or property in the 
colony to institute a sound system of self-government. The British 
element is small, and there is absolutely neither a manufacturing 
nor farmer class; there are no landed proprietors, except holders of 
building lots in towns; no producers, except miners, and the general 
population is essentially migratory—the only fixed population, 
apart from New Westminster, being the Traders settled in the 
several inland towns, from which the miners obtain their supplies. 
It would, I conceive, be unwise to commit the work of legislation 
to persons so situated, having nothing at stake, and no real vested 
interest in the colony. Such a course, it is hardly unfair to say, 
could be scarcely expected to promote either the happiness of the 
people or the prosperity of the colony; and it would unquestionably 
be setting up a power that might materially hinder and embarrass 
the Government in the great work of developing the resources of 
this country: a power not representing large bodies of landed 
proprietors, nor of responsible settlers, having their homes, their 
property, their sympathies, their dearest interest irrevocably 
identified with the country; but from the fact before stated, of 
there being no fixed population, except in the Towns. Judging 
from the ordinary motives which influence men, it may be assumed 
that local interests would weigh more with a legislature so formed, than 
the advancement of the great and permanent interests of the colony. 

I have no reason to believe that the memorial does not express 
the sentiments of the great body of the people of British Columbia, 
nor that I would, for a moment, assume that Englishmen are, under 
any circumstances, unmindful of their political birthright, but I 
believe that the majority of the working and reflective classes 
would, for many reasons, infinitely prefer the government of the 
Queen, as now established, to the rule of a party, and would think 
it prudent to postpone the establishment of representative in- 
stitutions until the permanent population of the country is greatly 
increased and capable of moral influence, by maintaining the peace 
of the country, and making representative institutions a blessing 
and a reality, and not a by-word and a curse. 
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The total population of British Columbia and from the colonies 
in North America, in the three towns supposed to be represented 
by the memorialists is as follows: New Westminster, 164 male 
adults; Hope, 108 adults; Douglas, 33 adults; in all 305; which 
supposing all perfect in their views respecting representative insti- 
tutions, is a mere fraction of the population. Neither the people 
of Yale, Lytton, or Cayoosh, Rock Creek, Alexandria, or Similka- 
meen appear to have taken any interest in the proceeding, or to have 
joined in the movement.! 

After alluding to the successful establishment of municipa' 
institutions in New Westminster, where a town council had been 
set up in the summer of 1860, Douglas went on to show that the 
formation of similar bodies at Hope, Yale, Cayoosh, and other 
British Columbia towns would ultimately lead to the introduction 
of a representative House of Assembly. He then proceeds to 
summarize the ‘‘existing causes of disaffection as alleged in the 
memorial,’’? under the following heads: 

(1) That the Governor, Colonial Secretary and Attorney General 
do not reside permanently in British Columbia. 

(2) That the taxes on goods are excessive as compared with the 
population, and in part levied on boatmen, who derive no benefit 
from them, and that there is no land tax. 

(3) That the progress of Victoria is stimulated at the expense 
of British Columbia, and that no encouragement is given to ship- 
building or to the foreign trade of the colony. 

. (4) That money has been injudiciously squandered on public 
works and contracts given without any public notice, which sub- 
sequently have been sub-let to the contractors at a much lower rate. 

(5) That faulty administration has been made of public lands, 
and that lands have been declared public reserves, which have been 
afterwards claimed by parties connected with the Colonial Govern- 
ment. 

(6) The want of a registry office, for the record of transfers and 
mortgages.® 

To these charges, which well illustrate the need for representative 
government in British Columbia, Douglas made answers as best 
he might. He dealt with the first complaint, that of the absence 
of the governor and the chief officials from British Columbia, as 
follows: 


1 Douglas to Newcastle, April 22, 1861, quoted in Begg, British Columbia, pp. 352-4. 
2 Ibid., p. 354. 
3 Ibid., p. 354. 
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Your Grace is aware that I have a divided duty to perform; and 
that if under the present circumstances the Colonial Secretary and 
Attorney-General resided permanently in British Columbia, these 
offices would be little better than a sinecure,—the public service 
would be retarded and a real and just complaint would exist. 
Although the treasury is now established at New Westminster and 
the Treasurer resides permanently there, I have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be more to the benefit of the public service 
if that department were still in Victoria. 

One further quotation from a later portion of the despatch will 
well illustrate the governor’s ability to juggle with figures, and 
to make out the best possible case for himself and his autocratic 
rule: 

And here I would beg to correct an error in the memorial with 
respect to the population of British Columbia, which is therein 
given at 7,000, exclusive of Indians, making an annual average 
rate of taxation of £7 10s per head. The actual population, China- 
men included, is about 10,000, besides an Indian population exceed- 
ing 20,000, making a total of 30,000, which reduces the taxation to 
£2 per head instead of the rate given in the memorial. It must be 
remembered that all the white population are adults, and tax-paying 
—there being no proportionate number of women or children; and 
it is a great mistake to suppose that the native Indians pay no 
taxes. They have, especially in the gold districts, for the most 
part, abandoned their former pursuits, and no longer provide their 
own stores of food. All the money they make by their labor, either 
by hire or by gold-digging is expended in the country; so that the 
Indians have now become extensive consumers of foreign articles.' 
In conclusion, Douglas contrasted the financial systems and 

natural resources of the two colonies of Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia. He wrote: 

The public revenue of Vancouver Island is almost wholly derived 
from taxes levied on persons and professions, on trades and real 
estate; on the other hand it is by means of duties and imports, and 
on goods carried inland, that the public revenue of British Columbia 
is chiefly raised. No other plan has been suggested by which a 
public revenue could be raised, that is so perfectly adapted to the 
circumstances of both colonies, or that could be substituted or 
applied interchangeably with advantage to the sister Colony.* 


1 Ibid., p. 355. 
2 Ibid., p. 356. 
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Douglas then went on to show that Vancouver Island by reason 
of its resources and geographical position was bound to be a free 
trade colony, while British Columbia for similar reasons had, of 
necessity, to embrace protection. His concluding remarks con- 
tained a protest that his measures and policies ‘‘have ever been 
calculated to promote, to the fullest extent, the substantial in- 
terests of both colonies.’”! 

But no matter how much Governor Douglas might protest 
that both colonies received equal justice at his hands, the inhabi- 
tants of British Columbia continued to hold meetings and draw 
up memorials favouring a resident governor and representative 
institutions. Finally, in July, 1862, a new memorial, the fourth, 
was prepared. This document stated that taxation without 
representation existed in the colony; that the sums thus raised, 
amounting to £10 10s. per head of the population, excluding 
native Indians, were not carefully spent; and that the governor 
was an absentee who was practically never in the colony. In 
conclusion, the memorialists prayed for ‘‘A Governor who shall 
reside permanently in this colony, free from any private interests 
in the colony of Vancouver Island, or connected directly or in- 
directly with the Hudson’s Bay Company; a system of responsible 
government similar to that possessed by eastern British North 
American and Australian colonies.’’ 

Still another petition, the fifth, was sent home to England by 
the Hon. Malcolm Cameron, who had been paying a visit to the 
Gold Colony. This time the petition was heard, mainly, appar- 
ently, through the influence of Mr. Cameron. The Act for the 
Government of British Columbia passed in 1858 was to expire at 
the end of the session of parliament following December 31, 1862, 
and further legislation for the Gold Colony was necessary. 
Douglas’s appointment as governor of British Columbia was to 
last until 1864, but his term in Vancouver Island expired in 1863. 
Thus the appointment of separate governors was a distinct possi- 
bility. The time was also opportune for the Imperial authorities 
to grant some form of representative government to British 
Columbia. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who was then colonial secretary, in 
his despatch of May 26, 1863,? informed Douglas that he was 


1 Ibid., p. 358. 


2 Howay and Scholefield, op. cit., pp. 164-5, quoted from British Columbian, July 19, 
1862. 


* Newcastle to Douglas, in ‘‘ Papers Relating to Union’’, No. 1, p. 1. 
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about to ‘‘submit to Her Majesty an Order in Council constituting 
a Legislative Council in British Columbia,’ and that he desired 
Douglas ‘‘to constitute a partially representative body, capable 
of making the wishes of the community felt, and calculated to 
pave the way for a more formal, if not a larger, introduction of 
the representative element.’’ In a further despatch on June 15, 
1863, Newcastle expressed his position as regards representative 
government even more clearly: 

I should have wished to establish there the same representative 
institutions which already exist in Vancouver Island; and it is not 
without reluctance that I have come to the conclusion that this is 
at present impossible. 

It is, however, plain that the fixed population of British Columbia 
is not yet large enough to form a sufficient and sound basis of 
representation, while the migratory element far exceeds the fixed, 
and the Indian far outnumbers both together. 

Gold is the only produce of the Colony, extracted in a great 
measure by an annual influx of foreigners. Of landed proprietors 
there are next to nore, of tradesmen not very many, and these are 
occupied in their own pursuits at a distance from the centre of 
Government, and from each other. Under the circumstances I 
see no mode of establishing a purely representative Legislature, 
which would not be open to one of two objections. Either it must 
place the Government of the Colony under the exclusive control of 
a small circle of persons naturally occupied with their own local, 
personal, or class interests, or it must confide a large amount of 
political power to immigrant, or rather transient foreigners, who 
have no permanent interest in the prosperity of the Colony. 

For these reasons I think it is necessary that the Government 
should retain for the present a preponderating influence in the 
Legislature. From the best information I can obtain, I am disposed 
to think that about one-third of the Council should consist of the 
Colonial Secretary and other officers who generally compose the 
Executive Council, about one-third of magistrates from different 
parts of the Colony, and about one-third of persons elected by 
the residents of the different electoral districts.! 

In the same despatch Newcastle enumerated the powers of 
the Council. It was to have at its disposal the proceeds of crown 
lands, and it could “ pass laws for the regulation and management 
of these sources of revenue, subject of course to disallowancejin 


1 Newcastle to Douglas, in “Union Papers’’, No. 2, p. 2. 
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this country, and subject to the qualification which I have men- 
tioned as indispensible in Vancouver Island, viz., that the Crown 
must retain such legal powers over the lands as are necessary for 
the disposing of all questions (if any) which remain to be settled 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company—dquestions which, without such 
uncontrolled power, might still be productive of embarrassment.”’! 

The attitude of Her Majesty’s government towards repre- 
sentative institutions in British Columbia was thus clear. The 
Home authorities wished some form of representation at once 
introduced whereby it would be possible ‘‘to ascertain with some 
certainty the character, wants, and disposition of the community 
with a view to the more formal and complete establishment of a 
representative system as circumstances shall admit of it.’’ 

In an accompanying order-in-council, dated June 11, the 
maximum number of members for the Legislative Council was 
fixed at fifteen, divided into the three classes already mentioned. 
Further particulars for the guidance of the governor were also 
given. 

Armed with these instructions Douglas proceeded forthwith to 
hold an election of the representative members of the Legislative 
Council. He divided the colony into five districts: New West- 
minster, Hope, Yale and Lytton, Douglas and Lillooet, Cariboo 
East, and Cariboo West. Members were duly elected for these 
districts, and the first Legislative Council of the colony of British 
Columbia was formally constituted by the governor’s proclamation 
of December 28, 1863. The first meeting of the Council was on 
January 21, 1864. As on the occasion of the first meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly of Vancouver Island, Governor Douglas 
made a long speech reviewing the state of the colony. This was 
one of Douglas’s last official acts in British Columbia. In April, 
1864, he retired from office and was succeeded by Governor Sey- 
mour. British Columbia had obtained the first rudiments of 
representative government, but that was all. 

It will now be necessary rapidly to review the closing years of 
Douglas’s administration on Vancouver Island and to trace the 
rising demand for responsible government. In 1859 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s licence of trade expired, and at the same time 
the Imperial government exercised its right of repurchasing Van- 
couver Island and the island passed directly under the control 


1 Ibid., p. 3. 
2 Tbid. 
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of Downing Street. Crown lands and public works now became 
a vital local issue in which the Legislative Assembly might take 
part. But although the Great Company had lost its power, the 
ex-chief factor, Douglas, was reluctant to part with any of his 
prerogatives. He could now cite the authority of the Colonial 
Office for his actions, and was by no means loath to do so. 

One of the methods of legislation still open to the governor 
was by proclamation, and on January 18, 1860, Douglas issued a 
proclamation declaring the ‘ Port of Victoria, including Esquimalt 
Harbour”’ a free port, at which no customs duties could be levied. 
Another proclamation fixed the price of land, which had formerly 
been at one pound an acre, at four shillings and two pence (or one 
dollar) an acre. Responsible government in Vancouver Island 
was some distance off yet. 

But demand for it was growing. Amor De Cosmos, in the 
British Colonist, was pouring out the vials of his righteous wrath 
against Douglas and the ‘‘Family-Company-Compact.’’ De 
Cosmos was an able man, and made out a remarkably strong case 
for responsible government. In a series of strong editorials in the 
Colonist, he explained to the people the necessity for having an 
executive council made up of ministers of state, or ‘‘Heads of 
Departments,” “responsible to the representatives of the people in 
the Assembly for the manner in which their departments were 
conducted.”"' He denounced voting by proxy, and advocated an 
overhauling of the whole franchise question. He favoured giving 
the right to vote to ‘‘all British householders six months in the 
country, whether owners, tenants or joint tenants for three or 
six months prior to the election,”’ and to ‘“‘all British owners of 
real estate to the value of eight dollars a year.’”” 

Nor did De Cosmos spare the members of the Legislative 
Assembly. He admitted the difficulties under which they laboured, 
but he advocated a new election as soon as possible. The following 
quotations from his editorials make clear De Cosmos’s views on 
the Assembly: 

The members of the Legislature appear to have got disheartened. 

Nor can we wonder at it. They have passed several important 

bills, and they have nearly all expired in the arms of the Executive. 

The most important bill, the extension of the Franchise to the Town 


aa 


1 British Colonist, Feb. 5, 1859, vol. I, no. 9. 
2 British Colonist, January 22, 1859, vol. I, no. 7. 
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of Victoria, has lain prostrate now twenty months, and I am afraid 

it is all but dead.! 

The following is taken from the editorial on the Family- 
Company-Compact : 

With all its sins of omission and commission our House of 
Assembly today is the best served department of the colony; and 
in saying this perhaps no very great compliment is paid to it. 
Latterly, however—though with a few exceptions, chiefly under 
Compact influence—it has shown a disposition to meet the wants 
of the people,—and answer the end of its institution. The majority 
of its members in a new house, with an addition raising the number 
to about twenty, would tend to the harmony and prosperity of the 
colony; but to allow the present house to exist longer, public feeling 
would be misrepresented and our new, varied, and important 
interests would suffer from not receiving due and timely considera- 
tion. The sooner it is dissolved and a new house ordered, the 
sooner will the Family-Company-Compact cease to monopolize the 
government for individual aggrandizement to the cost of the 
country.” 

When a new franchise bill was introduced into the Assembly, 
however, it was assailed by De Cosmos as being an attempt to 
maintain the Compact in office for three years longer. The new 
bill would have increased the number of representatives to eleven, 
giving two to the town of Victoria, and distributing the others 
among various districts, including several ‘‘rotten boroughs.” 
Nanaimo, with one qualified voter, was to return one member. 
The qualifications for voting remained unchanged. De Cosmos 
had apparently still a long fight before him. 

The first Legislative Assembly of Vancouver Island expired 
in 1859. In its concluding sessions, it had debated the relations 
of church and state. The colonial chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Cridge, 
had since 1854 been a paid official of the colony.* His original 
appointment, dating from that year, had been for a term of five 
years, but it was understood that, at the end of that time, the 
contract could be renewed. Mr. Cridge’s original agreement had 
been with the Hudson’s Bay Company, but the question of his 
re-appointment was brought by Governor Douglas to the atten- 


1 Thid. 

2 British Colonist, vol. 1, no. 10. 

3 Three quarters of his salary of £400 per annum was paid, “with the permission of 
the Colonial Office’, from a fund arising from land sales. The other £100 was paid by 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. See Begg, British Columbia, p. 329. 
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tion of the Legislative Assembly. In the discussion before the 
House, Speaker Helmcken ‘‘ maintained that the appointment of 
Mr. Cridge was a permanent one, and that he was entitled to a 
salary until such time as the connection between Church and 
State was abolished.’"' The House, however, refused to support 
the speaker, and passed the following resloution on the subject: 
Resolved,—this House is of opinion that by the memorandum of 
agreement dated 12th August, 1854, the Rev. Mr. Cridge was 
evidently led to expect a renewal of his engagement on faithful 
service; but the House would recommend the propriety of deferring 
the consideration of State and Church connection until the House 
is enlarged, and the sentiments of the people can be better under- 
stood.” 

The Clergy Reserve question at once occupied public attention. 
The Congregationalist missionary, the Rev. W. F. Clark, wrote 
to the British Colonist protesting against the ‘“‘embryo State 
Church,” and claiming that in Victoria District alone ‘“‘a Clergy 
Reserve of two thousand, one hundred and eighteen acres’’* had 
been set apart. Charges were brought forward that Clergy Re- 
serves were also planned for British Columbia, and the editor of 
the British Colonist quoted a sentence from Governor Douglas's 
despatch of December 14, 1858, which runs as follows: ‘‘I pro- 
pose building a small church and parsonage, a courthouse and 
jail, immediately at Langley, and to defray the expense out of 
the proceeds arising from the sale of town lands there.’’* 

This outcry against a state church was sufficiently great to 
cause the abandoning of the Clergy Reserves proposals. In 1860 
when Bishop Hills, first Anglican bishop of Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia, arrived, the Victoria glebe, which was to have 
been granted to Mr. Cridge, was reduced from one hundred to 
thirty acres and was ‘‘transferred under trustees to the Church.’’® 
Mr. Cridge’s colonial appointment was terminated at the same 
time, and he was licenced by the new bishop to preach in the 
Victoria district. His salary was paid, thenceforth, by the con- 
gregation, supplemented by missionary grants from England. 
The separation between church and state on Vancouver Island 
was now complete. 


1 Begg, British Columbia, p. 330. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 331. 

* Douglas to Lytton, B.C. Papers, Pt. II, p. 45, 
5 Begg, British Columbia, p. 332. 
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While this momentous issue was being thus peaceably settled, 
Vancouver Island was in the throes of its second general election. 
This took place in January, 1860, and thirteen members were 
elected. It was on this occasion that the single Nanaimo voter 
elected Captain Swanson of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer 
Labouchére as member for Nanaimo by the majority of one. De 
Cosmos had, apparently, never heard of the famous Bute election 
in pre-Reform days in Great Britain, since he wrote in the Colonist, 
with more heat than accuracy, ‘‘ This caps the climax of all elec- 
tions that were ever heard of where the Anglo-Saxon language is 
spoken.”’ 

It was also on the occasion of the election of 1860 that Edward 
E. Langford offered himself as a candidate for the town of Vic- 
toria, but was defeated. During the campaign an anonymous 
placard appeared on the streets of Victoria purporting to be the 
copy of an election address by Langford. Langford had a few 
days previous published an address which he claimed to be ex- 
planatory of his opinion on the affairs of the colony, founded on 
the experience of nearly nine years’ residence therein, he having 
been nearly the whole of that time a magistrate, and chairman of 
the sessions.’’! The anonymous placard was really an exceedingly 
pointed bit of satire on Langford and his record in Vancouver 
Island. Its authorship is generally conceded to Judge Begbie of 
British Columbia, who was thus, anonymously, amusing himself 
at Langford’s expense. It was, no doubt, intended to cause 
amusement among the Victoria electorate, but it was none the 
less uncalled for, especially when it was, apparently, taken to 
the printer by Governor Douglas’s private secretary, Mr. Good. 

As this handbill played quite a part, not only in the election 
of 1860, but also in the libel suit brought by Langford against 
Edward Hammond King, the printer of the document, a large 
part of it may be reproduced here. After stating that ‘‘some in- 
judicious person assuming my name has put forward, in answer 
to your requisition, a long-winded and spiteful address containing 
many things which I, of course, should not like to have repeated,” 
the handbill proceeds: 

The easiest way for you, gentlemen, to judge of my merits is to 
make a short statement of what I am and what I have done. 
I came here about eight years ago, the hired servant of the Puget 

Sound Company, for the wages of about six dollars a week, and my 


1 Papers relating to Vancouver Island, 1863, p. 8. 
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board and lodging; the privileges of board and lodging were also 
extended to my wife and family, in consideration of the Company 
having the benefit of their labour on the farm, of which I was to 
have the charge. 

I was brought out here at the expense of the Company; I was 
placed on the farm I now occupy, bought by the Company, stocked 
by the Company, improved by labour supplied by the Company 
entirely. In fact, I have not been put to a penny expense since 
my arrival in the Colony. The boots I wear and the mutton I 
and my family and guests eat have been wholly supplied at the 
expense of the Company; and I flatter myself that the Colonial 
reputation for hospitality, as displayed by me at the expense of 
the Company has not been allowed to fall into disrepute. I have 
given large entertainments, kept riding horses and other means of 
amusement for myself and my guests; in fact, I may say that I 
and they have eaten, driven and ridden the Company for several 
years, and a wiry animal it has proved, though its ears, gentlemen, 
are rather long. 

All this time I was and am the farm bailiff of the Puget Sound 
Company, at wages of £60 ($300) per annum and board, a position 
I value much too highly to vacate until I shall be kicked out of it. 
I have refused to render any account, any intelligible account of 
my stewardship; in fact, I had kept no accounts that I or anybody 
else could make head or tail of. When requested to give satisfactory 
explanations, I told my owners pretty squarely that they should 
have no satisfaction except that usual among gentlemen; and as 
I knew nobody would call me out and pistol me, I commenced a 
system of abuse with which you are doubtless tolerably well ac- 
quainted, at the same time currying popularity with my farm 
servants by letting them eat and drink, play or work, just as they 
liked, which I could do cheap, as the Company pays for all. 

I am sorry to say, however, gentlemen, that although pretty 
jolly just now, I have not been careful enough to keep a qualification 
for myself for the House of Assembly, although I have run my owners 
many thousands of pounds in debt. However, I hope to bully them 
out of their property entirely; “improve"’ them out of their land. 
How I propose to do this, seeing that all the land, capital, stock, 
and labour has been provided by them, is a secret. In the mean- 
time, if I should not be fortunate enough to nail a qualification 
before the election, I shall do as I did before, hand in a protest 
against the grinding despotic tyranny which requires a qualification 
t all, notwithstanding Runnymead and Rule Britannia. The 
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House, I doubt not, will allow me to sit, and I shall be too happy 

to serve you as I have served my present employers.! 

Need one wonder that Langford brought a charge of libel 
against the printer and endeavoured to ascertain the author’s 
identity! But the libel suit merely landed Langford in further 
difficulties. When questioned in court concerning certain of his 
account books at Colwood Farm, Langford declined to answer, 
and was committed to prison for contempt of court. In his letter 
of June 18, 1861, to the Duke of Newcastle, Langford stated his 
opinion of the trial in the following terms: 


The proceedings in court at the trial were of an improper, illegal 
and vexatious character; and, on my refusing to answer a question 
which was irrelevant to the statement contained in the declaration, 
inquisitorial and harsh in its tendency, and which affected the 
interests of society at large, I was removed from court in the custody 
of the sheriff; the examination for the defence was carried on in 
my absence, evidence that I had given on oath was struck out by 
the direction of the Judge, and a nonsuit recorded; I was then 
brought into court, was sentenced to be imprisoned in the common 
gaol, and to pay a fine of £10. I was taken to prison and locked 
up with felons, Indians and maniacs.” 

While in prison Langford received a bill of costs sent in by 
the attorney-general, who had acted both as attorney and counsel 
for the defence, amounting to £90 9s. 2d. This Langford declined 
to pay, although the court had decreed that the plaintiff should 
pay all costs of the action. Judgment was accordingly given 
against him for the amount of the attorney-general’s bill, and 
his ‘‘furniture and other effects were seized under an execution.’ 
Fortunately for Langford, a subscription on his behalf was raised 
by the inhabitants of Vancouver Island and the sum of $500 col- 
lected. He was thus enabled to pay his bill of costs, and he did 
so on July 14, 1860. 

Langford also states in his letter to the Duke of Newcastle 
that Captain King, the printer of the placard, had informed him 
in October, 1860, that Judge Begbie was the author of the docu- 
ment and that Governor Douglas’s secretary, Mr. Good, had 
“brought the libel, in manuscript, to the printing office.’’ He 
goes on to relate that Captain King told him ‘‘that Mr. Good 


1 Tbid., p. 24. 
2 Jbid., p. 8. 
3 Ihid., p. 8. 
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gave him £20. to pay to the Attorney-General, stating that he 
was to defend the action.” 

Langford’s case has been dealt with at some length, not only 
on account of its notoriety at the time, which was sufficiently 
great to warrant the publication of the correspondence connected 
with it in a British ‘‘White Paper’ in 1863, but more especially 
as illustrating political conditions on Vancouver Island. To be 
sure, Langford was one of those charming persons who can make 
the most of any grievance, and whose obstinacy and lack of 
humour generally lead them into further difficulties, but none the 
less he was on very bad terms with the Douglas administration. 
He had already run foul of the colonial surveyor, Joseph Despard 
Pemberton, on the subject of a certain tract of land, which he 
had tried to buy, but which Pemberton declared had been already 
disposed of to Mr. Dallas, the agent for the Puget Sound Company, 
who was also the son-in-law of Governor Douglas. In addition, 
Langford had launched an attack upon Chief Justice Cameron, 
and had charged him with being an insolvent debtor, both in 
Scotland and in Demerara. He had also declared him to be so 
biassed and inefficient that ‘‘the proceedings in the law courts of 
the Colony are the theme of scorn and derision among the colon- 
ists,’’ and that “‘life and liberty had been illegally sacrificed and 
jeopardised, and the ends of justice defeated.’"! It is not to be 
wondered at that in government circles Langford was an exceed- 
ingly unpopular candidate, and that Judge Begbie’s satirical pen 
was brought into the fray against him. 

Soon after his release from prison, Langford retired to England, 
and proceeded to bombard the Colonial Office with a series of 
letters voicing his grievances. On the whole, these letters met 
with rather a chilly reception from the Duke of Newcastle, and 
at length, in 1863, Langford ceased sending them. After that 
this stormy petrel of Vancouver Island seems to have dropped 
out of public view. 

In the meantime, the second Legislative Assembly of Van- 
couver Island was still sitting, but it cannot be said to have 
accomplished very much of importance. One reason for this has 
already been given, when it was stated that Douglas could, on 
his own initiative, ssue proclamations which possessed the force 
of law. Another reason was the comparatively small population 
of the island, which hardly exceeded three thousand persons, 


1 [bid., p. 17. 
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exclusive of native Indians. The members of the Assembly, 
although most of them represented outside districts, lived in the 
town of Victoria, and cannot have kept in any too close touch 
with their constituents. The town of Victoria, according to 
figures given by D. G. F. Macdonald, in his book British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island, published in 1863, contained almost four- 
fifths of the white population of the entire island.!_ None the less 
the Assembly still kept on with its work, drew up some land 
legislation, passed naturalization bills, and increased the number 
of members from Victoria city from two to three. 


The third Legislative Assembly succeeded the second in 1863. 
This was the last Assembly with which Douglas had any official 
connection. His term of office expired in 1863, and although his 
successor, Governor Arthur E. Kennedy, did not arrive until 
1864, Douglas confined his attentions entirely to the mainland 
during the remaining months of his term of office as governor of 
British Columbia. 

With the retirement of Sir James Douglas (he was knighted 
in 1863 in reward for his services), the early days of representative 
government in Vancouver Island and British Columbia may be 
said to have ended. Separate governors were appointed, and 
new problems soon arose chiefly concerned with the inter-relation 
of the two colonies. The first phase in the history of self-govern- 
ment in British Columbia was over. 

It- had been a peculiar phase in which the two colonies had 
endured their earliest political education. On the whole, it must 
be confessed that representative government had not worked 
well on Vancouver Island, and had hardly been tried at all in the 
mainland colony. The vested interests on the island were too 


1 Macdonald’s figures are as follows: 


Victoria Town..... . 2350 
Victoria District..... 254 
Sooke District....... 24 
Lake District........ 65 
Nanaimo........... 165 
SS eee 24 

2884 


These figures were taken from the latest census. No returns were given for Esqui- 
mault, Metchosin, or Salt Spring Island. These three constituencies Macdonald reckons 
at 150, bringing the total up to 3,034. It will thus be seen that for nearly all practical 
purposes Victoria was Vancouver Island. 
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strong to allow any great measure of popular control. Above all, 
Douglas was by nature an autocrat. As Judge Howay has well 
put it: ‘‘He loved power. He must rule; he could not reign.’’! 
None the less he was too loyal a British subject, and too well- 
disciplined an official, not to try to give representative institutions 
a fair showing. The early attempts and failures of the Legislative 
Assembly of Vancouver Island and of the Legislative Council of 
British Columbia, as subsequent events have clearly shown, 
paved the way to complete self-government. 
W. N. SAGE 


! Howay and Scholefield, op. cit., vol. II, p. 175. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Lorp MONCK AND THE GREAT COALITION OF 1864 


HE extent of the influence which Lord Monck, as governor- 
general of Canada, exerted upon the formation of the Great 
Coalition of 1864 has been appreciated neither so highly nor so 
generally as it deserves.!_ To this conclusion one is led by examina- 
tion of the documents printed herewith. These contain unim- 
peachable and specific evidence that Monck desired coalition 
keenly and worked for it vigorously. Canada, under the union 
of 1841, had been driven by sectional rivalries into a constitutional 
cul de sac, from which, he believed, a way out could be found 
only by a union of leaders. Upon this belief he acted, and all the 
advantages which official position gave him he seems to have 
used in characteristically genial and energetic fashion with this 
object in view. 

As early as March, 1864, when the Sandfield Macdonald 
ministry resigned for lack of a working majority, Monck at- 
tempted, on the advice of the retiring prime minister, to secure a 
coalition government; but Fergusson Blair, whom he asked to 
form one, failed to reconcile the conflicting claims of opposite 
parties.2. The creation of a Conservative ministry, under the 
leadership of Sir Etienne Taché and John A. Macdonald, post- 
poned the crisis, but only for a short time. On Tuesday, June 14, 
the new government was defeated in the lower house by a majority 
of two. Taché and his colleagues felt that their situation was 
hopeless in the existing legislature, and decided that the only 
practicable course was an appeal to the country. Accordingly, 
on the following morning, they advised the governor to dissolve 
the assembly.* Matters being thus brought again to an issue, 
Monck had another chance to exert his influence. 


1For the fullest account hither published of Monck’s part in the incident see Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Life and Speeches of Hon. George Brown, Toronto, 1882, pp. 95 f., 223. 
Cf. John Lewis, George Brown, Toronto, 1912, pp. 157 f. 

2Monck’s account of this episode is in his despatch to Newcastle, No. 43, March 31, 
1864 (Canadian Archives, G 465, pp. 61-65). 

3A copy of Taché’s memorandum embodying the request is in Can. Arch., G 215, 
pp. 237 f. 
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Dissolution seemed to the governor-general a course which 
would profit nothing, and should be avoided. To gain time he 
asked that the ministerial advice be reduced to writing. Then, 
though it was received on Wednesday, not until Friday, two days 
later, did he make formal reply. Meanwhile he drafted a careful 
memorandum setting forth his views upon the situation. In this 
paper he pointed out that a dissolution promised slight chance of 
obviating the difficulties of the existing balance of parties. He 
emphasized the fact, moreover, that no fundamental principles 
divided the parties; he argued that no question had been raised 
in parliament which need prevent the leaders of opposing factions 
from uniting to save the day; and he urged that another attempt 
be made to bring them together. He concluded the memorandum 
by commending these views ‘‘to the serious consideration of the 
members of the executive council,’’ and requesting to be furnished 
with their opinion upon them before he should ‘‘definitively”’ 
answer the request for a dissolution. 

At a conference with the prime minister on Friday Monck 
presented the memorandum and received formal assurance that 
attempts to avoid a dissolution would be continued. On one 
point, however, he agreed to a modification of his stated attitude, 
in a way which furnishes interesting evidence as to the develop- 
ment of the constitutional position of a Canadian governor- 
general in relation to the advice of his cabinet. The final para- 
graph of the memorandum as originally presented seemed to con- 
template the possibility of his rejecting the recommendation for 
a dissolution, but he now gave Taché express assurance of his 
willingness to act on that advice, though still voicing the hope 
that means might ‘‘be devised for obviating the necessity for an 
appeal to the country.’’! 

With a view to co-operative action, Monck’s delay had already 
proved salutary, by giving opportunity for the commencement of 
informal negotiations among the political leaders. Alexander 
Morris and John Henry Pope having performed the mission of 
go-betweens, the House on Thursday afternoon witnessed the 
astounding spectacle of John A. Macdonald and George Brown 
breaking their tradition of personal non-intercourse by chatting 
amicably in the middle of the floor. Friday afternoon more 
formal negotiations were begun, which continued for almost a 
week, Macdonald, Galt and Cartier playing the leading réles for 


* Infra, p. 185, note 1. 
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the government, while Brown insistently contended for adequate 
recognition of the rights of his following in any settlement that 
should be made. 

Brown wished to avoid entering the projected coalition him- 
self, naturally enough in view of his long and bitter antagonism, 
personal as well as partisan, towards the Upper Canadian Con- 
servative leader. But the government’s representatives insisted 
that his inclusion was essential! as a guarantee of the good faith 
of his party friends. At last he was won over. The decision, 
his biographers relate, was markedly promoted by personal per- 
suasions of the governor-general.! The documentary evidence 
now produced supplements that testimony by throwing further 
light upon the manner and extent of Monck’s activities in con- 
nection with the whole negotiations. Throughout their progress 
he was busy interviewing now one man and now another, exerting 
his genial influence to further the harmonizing of conflicting views 
and the sinking of personal differences for the common good. 
When the negotiations had borne fruit, and the Great Coalition 
was in being, he was able to feel that his efforts had contributed 
measureably to the outcome. In the formal phrasing of his 
despatch to the colonial secretary one can feel a spirit of decorous 
jubilation. ‘‘During the progress of these negotiations,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘I had constant interviews with gentlemen representing 
the different parties in Canadian politics and the result was that 
on Wednesday the 22nd an arrangement was made satisfactory 
to both parties by which three gentlemen who have hither been 
prominent members of the opposition are to enter the Cabinet. 
. .. I have no hesitation in expressing my satisfaction at this 
result.’” 


1Supra, p. 181, note 1. 

2The despatch continues: ‘‘The only question about which there has been for a 
long time any serious difference of opinion in the Province is that respecting the pro- 
priety of maintaining the equal division of representation between Upper and Lower 
Canada established by the Act of Union, looking at the great preponderance of the 
former section in point of population. 

“The gentlemen who have hitherto represented opposite opinions on this subject 
have met each other in a spirit of conciliation and I trust a compromise satisfactory to 
both sides may be devised for the settlement of a matter of dispute the continued 
agitation of which is most hurtful to the best interests of the Province. 

“In the meantime an Administration has been formed greatly strengthened as 
regards the support it will receive in the House. 

“‘All the business of the Session has been satisfactorily concluded and I have this 
day prorogued Parliament.’-—Monck to Cardwell, no. 97, June 30, 1864 (Can. Arch., 
G 465, pp. 125-128). 
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The whole situation had been tense, requiring delicate handling 
to win through to an understanding. Personal equations of 
peculiar difficulty had to be solved. The governor-general’s 
position, his personality, and his real interest enabled him to aid 
materially in their solution. However strongly impersonal cir- 
cumstances may have been operating to force coalition upon the 
Canadian leaders, the evidence points indubitably to the con- 
clusion that Lord Monck had no inconsiderable share in the 
actual processes through which agreement was reached. And as 
the forming of the Great Coalition proved to be a preliminary 
step to the achievement of federation itself, his activities in June, 
1864, in behalf of compromise and co-operation are worthy of full 
recognition and high remembrance. 

Monck’s despatch concerning the episode has already been 
quoted. The memoranda exchanged by himself and the prime 
minister, on Friday, June 17, follow. ! 

REGINALD G. TROTTER 


[Transcripts] 


MEMORANDUM B. 


The Governor General has attentively considered the Memorandum 
submitted to him on Wednesday last by Sir E. Taché containing the 
views of himself and his colleagues on the resolution which passed the 
Legislative Assembly on Tuesday night, and their advice that they should 
be empowered to appeal from that vote of the House to the people. 

Before proceeding to give any answer to the request contained in 
this Memorandum the Governor General is desirous to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Executive Council to the position in which 
political parties in the Province are now and have been for a considerable 
time placed. 

The House of Assembly returned at the General Election in the 
year 1861, by successive votes declared its want of confidence in Min- 
isters representing respectively the two parties into which it was divided. 

In May 1863 a dissolution, the constitutional consequence of 
such a state of facts, resulted in the return of a House in which the 
Government, under the leadership of Mr. J. S. Macdonald and Mr. 
Dorion, found itself so weak, that its Members, after the experience of 
the whole of the Autumn Session of 1863 and a portion of the Session 


1From drafts in the Canadian Archives. Not filed with the enclosing despatch, but 
in G 215, pp. 239-246. 
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of 1864, resigned their places in the month of March last, without 
having ever incurred actual defeat. During this period no question 
involving any great principle or calculated to prevent politicians on 
public grounds from acting in concert had been raised in Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, the Governor General on the resignation 
of Mr. Sandfield Macdonald’s Government conceived that the time 
had arrived when an appeal might with propriety be made to the patriot- 
ism of gentlemen on both sides of the House to throw aside personal 
differences, and to unite in the formation of a Government strong 
enough to advance the general interests of the Country. 

The Governor General deeply regrets that this attempt to form a 
Government, representing politicians kept asunder by no difference of 
opinion on public questions should have then failed. 

The present Government was at that time formed on a distinctive 
party basis and the course of events, since it came into power, has only 
given further proof of the evenly balanced condition of political parties 
in the House, and of the absence of public grounds for antagonism 
between them. 

The further continuance of such a state of things is very prejudicial 
to the best interests of the Province, and it is very doubtful whether a 
General Election would materially alter the relative position of parties. 

The Governor General does not consider it would be right for him 
to enter into any examination of the character of the resolution come 
to by the House on Tuesday night; he may, however, without impro- 
priety express his regret that it appears to have produced an impression 
on. the minds of those affected by it likely to render a junction of parties 
more difficult. 

The Governor General still adheres to the opinion that such an 
amalgamation of parties is the course calculated to confer the largest 
amount of benefit on the Province, and earnestly hopes that means 
may be found for effecting such an arrangement without doing violence 
to the self respect of any gentleman connected with Canadian Politics. 

The Governor General desires to commend the views expressed in 
this Memorandum to the serious consideration of the Members of the 
Executive Council, and would be glad to be furnished with the opinions 
of Sir E. Taché and his Colleagues upon them before he definitely answers 
the advice which they have tendered to him. 


Friday, June 17, 1864.) 
and while giving them the assurance that he is prepared to act on their 


1The italicized passage is cancelled in the draft, and the new final statement added 
below. Of the memorandum and the interview Monck wrote in the despatch already 
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advice trusts that some means may be devised for obviating the necessity 
for an appeal to the Country under present circumstances. 


MEMORANDUM C. 


The undersigned has the honor to convey to Your Excellency the 
thanks of his Colleagues and himself for the confidence shown in them 
by Your Excellency’s acceptance of their advice. 

The Executive Council fully concur with Your Excellency as to the 
expediency of avoiding, if possible, an appeal to the Country, under 
the circumstances referred to in Your Excellency’s Memorandum, and 
they desire the undersigned to assure You, that they will not cease in 
their efforts to effect the formation of an administration without having 
recourse to a dissolution which will obtain the confidence of Parliament 
and of the Country. 

(Signed) E. P. TAcHE 
June 17th, 1864. 


quoted (supra, p. 183, n. 2): ‘On considering the circumstances in which I found myself 
placed, looking to the fact that the resolution the adoption of which by the House had 
led to this advice on the part of the Government was not a censure on the policy of 
the present Ministry, and that a good deal of personal feeling had been excited in 
reference to it, it seemed to me most desirable that some interval of time should be 
allowed to elapse before I placed in the hands of Sir E. Taché the memorandum of 
which the enclosed is a copy (marked B) with the exception that the intimation con- 
tained in the last paragraph was given by me verbally and has since been added to 
the memorandum for facility of recording it. 

“The accompanying note (marked C) will shew that the delay of my answer was 
attended with beneficial results and that negotiations were in progress to bring about 
a union of parties in the sense of my memorandum.” 
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Canadian Constitutional Studies. By the Right Hon. Sir Ropert Larrp 
BoRDEN. (The Marfleet Lectures, University of Toronto, October, 
1921.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1922. Pp. 163. 

THE lectures contained in this volume were delivered under the Marfleet 

foundation at the University of Toronto. The occasion was auspicious. 

The lectureship had been suspended for several years while Canada was 

rounding off and making more definitive its national group-life under 

the most compelling formative forces in its history. During this period 

Sir Robert Borden, as prime minister of the Dominion, had guided 

Canada through its grim development, and there was something of a 

happy coincidence in the fact that he should have been chosen to revive 

the lectureship by a series of papers on Canadian constitutional progress. 

The lectures—three in number—deal with the history of Canada 
under three divisions: (a) from the cession to federation; (b) from 
federation to the World War; (c) during the World War and afterwards. 

The author is careful to disarm criticism, and it is essential to keep his 

purpose in view. He has aimed at giving a general view of ‘‘the begin- 

nings and gradual development of our present system of government,” 
and he is careful to point out the difficulties of covering in any adequate 
manner more than two centuries of history. His appeal is to the average 
citizen, and this fact must not be forgotten. At once let it be said that, 
within his self-imposed limitations and those imposed by the Trust, his 
volume is of distinct value. In no other book is it possible to find such 
a concise and, on the whole, accurate survey of Canadian constitutional 
progress. It is a triumph of compression and of clearness, and within 
its limits it will hold a distinct place in historical literature. Nowhere 
else will the audience for whom Sir Robert writes find a more useful 
volume. It is, perhaps, a matter of debate whether or not public lectures 
should be given the permanence of print. But the University of Toronto 
has decided, apparently, to publish the lectures delivered under the 

Marfleet foundation, and to give them the academic and public dis- 

tinction belonging to similar foundations at Oxford, Cambridge, and 

Dublin. Sir Robert Borden’s book therefore must be examined as 

much as possible in relation to its origins, even while the ordinary 

standards of historical criticism are applied to it. 
187 
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In the first two lectures the general impression left on the reader is 
that of a tour de force. The distinguished author is a newcomer in 
the field of historical writing, and appears to have been overwhelmed 
by the possibilities of his subject. As a consequence, the first two 
lectures are rather overburdened with facts. They are informative, 
rather than interpretative. What we should have preferred to have 
was the relation of facts to movements, their discussion not as past 
events, but as permanent and living forces. Even as a chronicler, Sir 
Robert is not always impeccable. For example, the demand for an 
Assembly before the advent of the Loyalists goes almost unnoticed, 
though it was perfectly logical under the terms of the Proclamation of 
1763. The British merchants in the province of Quebec may have been 
narrow-minded and arrogant—even bigots. Much ink has been spilled 
to point out their offensive presumption. On the other hand, they came 
to the province relying on the British promise of representative institu- 
tions, and the Loyalists merely accentuated a perfectly constitutional 
and just claim. Again, the origin of the Quebec Act is attributed almost 
exclusively to the internal difficulties (p. 19). Even a popular audience 
needs warnings and directions here. Carleton’s dispatches alone would 
prove that his eye was on Boston rather than on Quebec, and North 
himself linked the enactment with the coming colonial troubles. The 
Constitutional Act of 1791 was a perfectly logical outcome of the Revolu- 
tion. At the moment when it was passed even Burke himself was singing 
the praises of the venerable British constitution, and Pitt’s speeches 
during the progress of the bill disclose the fact that he firmly believed 
that British rule had failed in the colonies because there had been in 
them no complete application of the British constitution. His proposals 
were meant to aid the deliberate reproduction ,in the Canadas of the 
only system which he knew. There is nothing derogatory in Pitt’s 
purpose. He drove his political theory to the full length of its logic. 
It is also inconsistent to blame Durham for reserving in his proposals 
the control of trade and commerce to the Mother Country, when on the 
opposite page the author lauds without qualification Howe’s political 
insight. Howe used exactly the same terms and proposed the reservation 
of exactly the same subjects as Durham. Once again, it is obvious that 
both men could not see beyond the generally accepted theory of imperial 
commercial control and of the Navigation Laws, and that Galt’s magni- 
ficent protest only came when both had disappeared. In dealing with 
the Colonial Office Sir Robert is not entirely just. The most judicial 
approach would not be in terms of believing that the Colonial Office 
guarded, as a sacred treasure, responsible government, and were un- 
willing that Canadians would share in it. Men like Russell—and even 
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Stanley—were tied down to the Austinian theory of sovereignty and 
could not see beyond it. It is the merit of Earl Grey that he was the 
first colonial secretary who began to doubt it, and out of his doubts 
came the by-product of Elgin’s experiment. It is necessary to emphasize 
this point, as it will appear later in another connection. 

The second lecture is a careful summary of developments, especially 
in respect of the negotiation of treaties. A rather serious defect in the 
lecture is perhaps the want of any adequate statement of British 
opinions. The lecture discloses, too, certain indecisions of phraseology, 
certain light touches to cover real difficulties. For example, we are told 
that Canada negotiates its commercial treaties free from any imperial 
control ‘except of a formal character”’ (p. 94). As between his Majesty’s 
imperial government and his Majesty’s Canadian government this may 
be quite true, but the real point is that these formalities are the very 
essence of the international worth of such treaties, and give them their 
political validity between the contracting parties. Again, surely it is 
darkening counsel with words to say (p. 71) that ‘‘the legal powers of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom have been utilized as a con- 
venient means of effecting constitutional amendments.”’ ‘Convenient 
means”’ is an extraordinary phrase to describe the only possible con- 
stitutional means available at the present moment. It is just as well 
to point out, when proposals are abroad for a newer synthesis of Empire, 
that Canadian local autonomy is vitally curtailed. Canada cannot 
change its own constitution apart from the imperial parliament, and the 
limitation is made all the more important by the fact that the possi- 
bilities of the power being granted to Canada are severely handicapped 
by Canadian opinion. The imperial government has definitely laid it 
down that 1867 was a covenanted occasion, and that the placing of 
Canada upon the same level in this matter as the other Dominions de- 
pends on the unanimous consent of the Canadian provinces. 

In the third lecture Sir Robert is quite at home, and the narrative 
moves with the ease which comes from intimate knowledge. The lecture 
is the best available short sketch of the development since 1914. The 
history of the Imperial War Cabinets, of the War Conferences, of the 
Peace Conference, and of the League of Nations, is outlined in relation 
to Canada with clearness and precision. On the other hand, we do not 
think that Sir Robert lays sufficient stress on the difficulties created by 
the present conception of international law and the generally accepted 
theory of political sovereignty. Its very position in the Empire is in 
itself a direct proof that Austinianism will not square with facts. As 
long, however, as theories of independent sovereignties remain as they 
are, Canada must be limited. The problem of Empire is not that of 
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reconciling Canadian autonomy with developments within the Empire, 
but of relating it adequately to international life. The Empire can, as 
Sir Robert points out, make any internal constitutional changes which 
it likes; but the difficulties lie in the fact that, however satisfactorily 
Canada’s life within the Empire might be arranged, Canada would not 
possess, outside the Empire, those political adjuncts which, according 
to prevailing theory, constitute statehood. Were the internal consti- 
tutional life of the Empire so effectively organized as to produce the 
most perfect executive responsibility, Canada could not escape from 
being in a state of war when Great Britain was at war. Canada, under 
the most regularized of constitutions for the Empire, might refuse to 
accept a foreign policy out of which a war might arise, or might proclaim 
most carefully that a possible war was against its wishes. The enemy 
of Great Britain or of the Empire would be perfectly justified in taking 
no notice of such circumstances. The most fruitful field for progress 
lies in recognizing that the dead hand of Austin must be lifted from the 
affairs of the Empire and of the world at large and that theories must 
not blight imperial or international advance. The greatest guarantee 
for development will be the abandonment of any attempts to resolve 
domestic or international antinomies through the means of effete political 
principles. We thoroughly agree with Sir Robert’s noble words on the 
League of Nations. The Covenant is based on the fact of interdepen- 
dence, and if that fact is made the beginning of the end of Austinianism 
we shall have gone far to remove constitutional irregularities within the 
Empire and to crush down for ever the threatening clash of worn-out 
sovereignties. 

Finally, it is well to note that Sir Robert, in looking at domestic 
constitutional life, is afraid of ‘‘group’’ government. There is much 
that is valid in his criticism, and it is important that such criticism 
should be made. He fears deadlock and intrigue, economic forces re- 
placing political, racial, or religious strife. His political instincts appear 
to favour party government. It is not unimportant to point out that 
there is just as much danger of perpetuating the past in domestic as in 
imperial or international politics. Institutions of any kind acquire their 
validity from social consent, and it is as unnecessary to fear change in 
domestic constitutional life as in the wider world of affairs. There can 
be little doubt that the old party system is discredited largely because 
of the tyranny of the cabinet, and because its representative character 
has taken on the colour of delegation. We cannot stay change, and we 
cannot magnify the past, however successful, into a position of per- 
manent and inviolate sanctity. Perhaps Canada is destined to work 
out in domestic politics newer modes of political activity as it has done 
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in other spheres. We share something of Sir Robert’s gloom over the 
Peace, but faith will prevail if only we can be prepared to take risks— 
the great guarantee of progress. 

As a new edition of this volume will doubtless be called for shortly, 
we should like to point out some places where changes appear desirable. 
It ought to be made perfectly clear that the stipulation in the Capitula- 
tions of Montreal that the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion 
“‘should subsist entire’’ was a French stipulation, and that Amherst did 
not use the term, but only the general concession of the Capitulation of 
Quebec (p. 15). The appeal to the Privy Council under the Proclama- 
tion of 1763 was only in civil cases (p. 16). ‘‘Four’’ (p. 32, 1. 7) ought 
to be “‘five.’’ The quotation on pages 59-60 is incomplete, and all of 
the Dominions except Canada did not approve of Lyttelton’s proposals 
in 1905 (p. 59). New Zealand did not reply and Newfoundland ex- 
plicitly disagreed. The discussion (pp. 63-64) over attempts by the 
imperial government to disallow provincial acts ought to be widened 
by a reference to Macdonald’s attempt in 1888 to bring imperial 
influence to bear against a Quebec statute (Correspondence, pp. 417-18). 
Secretary Bayard’s letter to Tupper (p. 76) ought not to be isolated 
from the previous diplomatic correspondence, which places Canada’s 
development in a very strong position. Great Britain made it perfectly 
clear, as against the position taken up by the United States, that Canada 
had a perfect right to deal with the matters of treaty rights. The date 
“1866” (p. 144, n. 18) ought to be ‘‘1766.”’ In a new edition an index 
ought to be provided. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


The Founding of New England. By JAMEs TRUSLOW ADAMs. Boston: 

The Atlantic Monthly Press. [1921.] Pp. xi, 482; illustrations. 
THE direct bearing of this book on Canadian history is slight. It con- 
tains some pages which deal with the early connection between New 
England and Acadia; and there is an interesting account of Phips’s 
expedition against Quebec in 1690. There are also some admirable 
chapters on American geography and ethnology, on the early voyages 
of discovery, and on the early colonial policy of Great Britain, all of 
which have an interest for the student of early Canadian history, if only 
by reason of the fact that they serve to set it in its proper milieu. But 
the history of one part of North America, even when told with the 
sweep and comprehensiveness of Mr. Adams’s book, would have but a 
secondary and incidental interest for the historians of other parts of 
North America, were it not that it exhibited features of an exceptional 
and revolutionary character. 
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These features Mr. Adams’s book possesses. Rarely has there ap- 
peared a book which illustrates more signally the services which the 
New History can render. Mr. Adams has chosen as his theme a story 
which has been told over and over again, a story which has been told 
so often that one would have thought there was nothing more to be said. 
But by utilizing the evidence which modern historical research has 
brought to light, in many diverse fields, and by assembling this evidence 
in a fresh and thoroughly scientific manner, he has succeeded in furnishing 
a new version of the beginnings of New England history, in which a 
body blow is dealt to many a hoary myth. ‘‘ New material brought to 
light within the past decade or two,”’ he says in his preface, ‘‘ has neces- 
sitated a revaluation of many former judgments, as wel! as changes in 
selection and emphasis. ... It is true that many points—such as land- 
tenure, in spite of all that has been written upon it—yet remain to be 
cleared up before we can be quite sure that we understand a number of 
matters connected with colonial institutions. Nevertheless, so much 
work of this character has already been done, which has only in part 
found its way into popular accounts, that it seems as if the time had 
come for a serious attempt to recast the story of early New England, and 
to combine these results of recent research with the more modern spirit, 
in a new presentation of the period.” 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans, in her famous verses on ‘‘ The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,’’ asked and answered the question: 

What sought they thus afar? 
The treasures of the mine, 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 
Mr. Adams shows conclusively that Mrs. Hemans’s answer was wrong. 
Although the religious element was not entirely absent in what may be 
called the Puritan migration to America, it was distinctly subordinate 
to the economic. ‘‘The wealth of seas,’’ indeed, was much more the 
lure that brought the Pilgrim Fathers to New England than any desire 
for “‘a faith’s pure shrine,’’ which those of them who had been in Holland 
had enjoyed there. The fact is, it appears, that of the passengers on 
the Mayflower, only about one-third were of the Leyden congregation. 
‘The other sixty-seven were evidently a very mixed lot, comprising 
undesirable characters, as well as some excellent ones’’; and it is inter- 
esting to know that the famous Mayflower compact had its origin in a 
desire to keep the undesirable element in subjection. In regard to what 
Mr. Adams calls ‘‘the great migration’’—the general movement of 
population from England to America between 1606 and 1640—the point 
is made that, out of a total of sixty-five thousand emigrants, the Puritan 
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element, in the sense of New England church-membership, amounted 
to only about four thousand persons; and one of the most interesting 
passages of the book is that in which the author traces the migration, 
in great part, to the eastern and southeastern counties of England, in 
which ‘‘the enclosures, which were of such far-reaching economic in- 
fluence, had taken place earlier than elsewhere, while wages there showed 
a lower ratio to subsistence than in the north.” 

Another noteworthy feature of the book is the evidence which Mr. 
Adams brings forward to show that the Puritans in New England con- 
stituted a persecuting minority, and the account which he gives of the 
defeat of what he calls “‘the Massachusetts theocracy.’’ Of the savage 
barbarity of Puritan persecution in New England he gives many illus- 
trations, beside which the excesses of the Spanish Inquisition seem pale 
and insignificant; and he rightly pays a tribute to the memory of those 
non-Puritans who in the end succeeded in breaking the power of the 
persecutors: 


The debt which, in other ways, America owes to the largest of the Puritan 
colonies is too great to require that aught but the truth be told. It is not necessary 
to exalt erring and fallible men to the rank of saints in order to show our gratitude 
to them or our loyalty to our country. But the leaders and citizens of Rhode 
Island, the martyred Quakers, and the men and women of Massachusetts and 
the other colonies, who so lived and wrought and died that the glory of an heritage 
of intellectual freedom might be ours, are the Americans whom, in the struggle 
we have been reciting, it should be our duty to honour (p. 277). 


‘It might perhaps be suspected ‘fat, in his exposure of the unlovely 
features of seventeenth-century Puritanism, Mr. Adams is guilty of 
making an oblique attack on some of the features of twentieth-century 
Puritanism; and there can be no doubt that certain tendencies in modern 
American society have given to his comments a zest and pungency which 
might otherwise have been lacking. But he is too sound an historian 
to allow his sympathies to run away with him. His book is far from 
being a tract for the times. Where he finds anything to admire in the 
Puritan régime, he praises it; and his tribute to Robinson, the pastor 
of the Leyden congregation (pp. 95-96), is an eloquent proof of his 
appreciation of the better fruits of the Puritan spirit. But this apprecia- 
tion does not make him blind to many aspects of New England Puritan- 
ism which were productive of much evil and misery, nor does it lessen 
his arraignment of the features of Puritanism at the bar of history. 

In a brief notice of this sort, it is impossible to review adequately 
many admirable features of Mr. Adams’s book. To a knowledge of the 
sources and authorities that appears to be almost encyclopedic, he has 
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added a philosophical grasp of principles and a piquant mastery of style 
which makes his book one of the most remarkable contributions to 
American history during recent years. He has, in fact, revised and en- 
larged a chapter of North American history. 

Is it audacious to suggest that other chapters of North American 
history await a similar revision, at the hand of an historian with similar 
qualifications? 

W. S. WALLACE 


Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1920-1921. Quebec: 
Ls-A. Proulx, Imprimeur De Sa Majesté Le Roi. |1921.] Pp. vii, 
437. 

M. PIERRE-GEORGES Roy, the archivist of Quebec, is to be congratulated 

upon the appearance and form of this, his first report. It makes an 

attractive volume, much to the credit of the provincial government, 
which has not begrudged, obviously, a generous appropriation to publish 
historical documents of French Canada in befitting style. 

A feature of the report is a collection of wills. The list begins with 
a note upon the last testament of Champlain, and continues with the 
text of the will of De Mézy. Then follow photographic facsimiles, to- 
gether with the printed text, of the wills of Frontenac, Calliéres, Vau- 
dreuil, and La Jonquiére. That of Vaudreuil has been taken from the 
original in the Dominion Archives. 

Two pieces would fall into the category of descriptive surveys of 
French Canada at different periods. The first, entitled ‘‘Etat Présent 
du Canada,” refers to the year 1754. Boucault, its author, was con- 
cerned primarily with the geography and the commerce of the colony. 
The text of Boucault is taken from the original in the Dominion Par- 
liamentary Library. A second exposes the “‘troubles”’ in Quebec in 
1727 and 1728 consequent upon the death of Mgr de Saint-Vallier. It 
is from the pen of the Intendant Dupuy, and is printed from a transcript 
in the Quebec Archives taken from the original in the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine in Paris. 

For the epoch of the Seven Years War and the fall of Quebec readers 
will agree heartily with M. Aegidius Fauteux that the “Journal of the 
Siege of Quebec,”’ which is printed here with his own editorial annota- 
tions, is “‘une contribution précieuse.’”” The journal begins with May 
10, and ends with September 18, 1759. M. Fauteux is content to let 
the journal remain anonymous, without labouring the point of his own 
surmise as to its authorship. The document is enhanced by a most 
careful and exhaustive set of references to other contemporary accounts 
of the operations around Quebec. These references M. Fauteux adds 
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as notes. Much interest will attach also to another document: a reprint 
of the register of the General Hospital of Quebec, giving the burial lists 
of those who died in the hospital from wounds sustained in the Battle 
of the Plains of Abraham and the Battle of Sainte Foye. It is entitled 
“‘Les Héros De 1759 Et 1760 Inhumés Au Cimetiére De |’Hé6pital- 
Général De Québec.”’ In one entry will be found the expression “‘natif 
de l’ancienne France’’ (p. 265), an unusual term to meet with. The 
presence of a Huguenot in the colony is attested by the notice of the 
burial of one Lacoste, as follows: 

L’an mil sept cent cinquante-neuf, le trois décembre, a été inhumé dans le 
cimetiére de cet hépital, le corps du nommé Lacoste, sergent au régiment de Las- 
sarre, compagnie de Villard, décédé hier aprés avoir fait abjuration des hérésies 
de Calvin entre les mains de M. Jacrau, ptre, commis a cet effet de Mr. le grand 
vicaire, et recut ensuite les sacrements de l’église; en foy de quoy nous avons 
signé. JACRAU; RIGAUVILLE. 

Another Calvinist, who died the following January (p. 264), abjured his 
heresy and was given absolution. 

Among other pieces mention should be made of an authoritative list 
of the colonists who left France for Montreal in 1653. This list with its 
annotations comes from M. E.-Z. Massicotte. The entire procés of a 
case at law involving a mariage @ la gaumine is given in reprints from 
court records. It pertains to a very specialized field, and does not call 
for comment. 

Readers who imagine that the Archives are of little practical use to 
the province will do well to notice the variety and extent of the inquiries 
deferred to the Archivist during the current year of the Report. The 
inquiries are principally upon biographical and genealogical points, and 
come from all sections of the public. It was a good plan to print these 
inquiries in full so as to exhibit the multifarious questions which M. 
Roy and his assistants are expected to answer. 


C. E. FRYER 


The Life of General the Hon. James Murray, a builder of Canada; with a 
biographical sketch of the family of Murray of Elibank. By his 
descendant, Major-Gen. R. H. MAnon. London: John Murray. 
1921. Pp. lx, 457; illustrations. 

Eacu of the four principal officers who shared in the attack on Quebec 

under Wolfe is receiving adequate attention. The incident itself has 

become one of the classics of modern history. Wolfe’s name is known 
everywhere. A life of Townshend was written some years ago by his 
descendant, whom all the world knows as Sir Charles Townshend, the 
defender of Kut. The papers of Monckton, one of the trio of brigadiers 
with Wolfe—Townshend, Monckton, and Murray—have recently been 
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sold to Sir Leicester Harmsworth, and will soon be available to historians. 
And now we have the life of Murray, by his descendant, Major-General 
Mahon, himself an officer of distinction. The period is thus not neg- 
lected. Old issues are revived and discussed over again, and if the Muse 
of History has gone wrong in the past she is assuredly being given a 
chance to mend her ways. 

Hitherto Murray has not seemed a figure of first importance, and 
some effort to give him his rightful place is justifiable. There is, how- 
ever, always danger when a descendant tells the story of an ancestor. 
The tendency to rehabilitate and vindicate is in such a case almost 
irresistible. General Mahon has not avoided this pitfall. He speaks 
constantly of Murray as his “hero,’’ and we know what hero-worship 
involves. General Mahon claims that Murray was a chief builder of 
Canada, a claim which will rather startle the students of Canadian his- 
tory. His career was, at any rate, eventful. He was born in 1721, at 
the time of the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, and he lived on to 
1794, the days of the Terror during the French Revolution. His de- 
scendant is thankful that the early life without luxury in Scotland 
hardened Murray for a strenuous career. Certainly the picture of the 
brutal military system, as it appears in the abortive expedition against 
Carthagena in 1721, makes us wonder that any one should have sur- 
vived. Murray was tough enough todoso. He and Wolfe were frequent 
companions in arms. They served together in Flanders in 1745; from 
1750 they were in command of home battalions; in 1757 they were in 
the expedition against Rochefort; in 1758 they fought together at 
Louisburg, and in 1759 at Quebec. 

The significance of Murray’s career begins with his connection with 
Canada. He was in the fight of September 13, 1759, which resulted in 
the fall of Quebec. He remained in command at Quebec during the 
winter. In the spring he fought a battle before the walls, exactly as 
Montcalm had fought one some seven months earlier, and like Montcalm 
he was defeated. There the parallel ends. Murray held out in Quebec 
until a British fleet arrived in May, 1760. He took part in the advance 
which led to the surrender of Montreal in September, 1760. After this 
he remained in command at Quebec, and in 1764 was made civil governor 
of Canada, but without military authority over the officer commanding 
at Montreal. It fell to Murray to set up civil rule in Canada, a very 
difficult task. As a result of disputes he was summoned to England in 
1766 and he never again saw Canada. He defended Minorca unsuc- 
cessfully in the next war with France and died in 1794 full of years. His 
memory of Canada is seen in the name which he gave to his seat in 
England—Beauport, after a village near Quebec. 
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General Mahon is not lacking in boldness in his claims for Murray 
as against Wolfe in 1759. Wolfe, he thinks, lacked both tact in dealing 
with his officers and a mind for the wider strategy. He had failed in a 
frontal attack at Beauport where Montcalm lay. The best officer with 
Montcalm, Bougainville, was on guard above Quebec and, with reason- 
able skill, could have prevented a landing between Cap Rouge and the 
fortress. In view of all this the brigadiers advised a landing some thirty 
miles above Quebec at Pointe sux Trembles. Here they could have cut 
off communications between Quebec and Montreal, on which Amherst 
was advancing by way of Lake Champlain. This plan Wolfe was con- 
sidering, as the brigadiers thought, with sympathy, when he suddenly 
abandoned it for the one which cost his life. It was, General Mahon 
thinks, a bad plan, since the fall of Quebec did not prevent the reunion 
of the two sections of the French army, with the result that it was able 
to hold out for another year. 

General Mahon asks why did Wolfe suddenly change his mind. For 
answer he builds up what must be called a rather fantastic theory. He 
suggests that there was treachery in the French camp on the part of the 
two rascally civilians—Bigot and Cadet—and that Vaudreuil was their 
dupe. It is hinted that Major Barré was the British officer who carried 
on the negotiations. Here is the author’s summary of the plot: 

An attack is planned on the 10th to take place on the night of the 12th; on 
the morning of that very day Cadet asks for a convoy “this night.’’ Information 
of the same is conveyed by a deserter to Wolfe in the evening; the posts are warned 


to expect a convoy, but no convoy actually starts, nor does De Bougainville say 
a word about it in any subsequent letter (p. 176). 


The implication is that the supposed convoy is to be the British force 
and that treacherous steps are taken by some French traitors to make 
the British success easy. The comment upon this theory is that there 
is really no evidence in its support. Presumably the traitors were to 
be paid, but we have no suggestion as to what or how they were paid. 
Later the men were tried in France for defrauding the government. 
Elaborate records of the trial exist, but no accusation appears to have 
been made of any treason, other than that of plunder. 

The suggested treason is thus, our author thinks, to be taken as the 
reason for Wolfe’s adopting unsound for sound strategy. He yielded to 
the temptation to have Quebec when good strategy required the final 
severance of the two divisions of the French army. Quebec fell, but the 
defending army got away to Montreal. Quite clearly General Mahon 
thinks that the wider view of streatgy was due to Murray. During the 
winter Murray was left at Quebec without the fleet. This too was, our 
author thinks, an error, for it left the British without means to check 
the use by the French of the great river. One wonders whether General 
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Mahon realizes the rigour of the Canadian winter and the uselessness 
then of ships. The British fleet came up the river in the spring of 1760 
just as soon as it could get through the ice. A fleet at Quebec could not 
have done much at any earlier time in the season. 

Eleven of the twenty chapters of the book are occupied with these 
matters. The remaining nine relate chiefly to Murray’s rule in Canada. 
His tasks were trying. At first he had the Quebec district alone under 
his authority, with no control over the officers commanding at Three 
Rivers and Montreal. With these officers naturally and inevitably he 
quarrelled. In 1764 he was made civil governor of the province of 
Quebec with frontiers extending to a point slightly west of Montreal. 
But still the military command at Montreal was not under his control, 
and he could not soften the friction then between soldier and civilian 
which resulted in the famous Walker case. At Quebec itself he had 
difficulties enough. The English-speaking traders wished to rule the 
country and to make helots of the French. These in turn looked to 
Murray as their champion. There was doubt as to whether English or 
French law was in force in the conquered country. In England George 
III was working for control of parliament, and ministers came and went 
with very little thought of an abscure and troublesome colony. To say 
that in such circumstances Murray acquitted himself as a man of fine 
honour is the simple truth. He was the chivalrous protector of the weak. 
But he had a hot temper, and his denunciations were beyond all reason. 
Some of the traders were men of education and integrity, but he describes 
them all as corrupt rascals. Murray, the descendant of John of Gaunt, 
had a more than regal scorn of trade. The traders had their revenge 
in forcing his recall. 

General Mahon has discharged his task with superfilial devotion. A 
soldier interprets a soldier. The result is sometimes amusing. Murray 
ruled at Quebec in the days of the Stamp Act. General Mahon thinks 
that, had Murray’s desire to make Canada a military colony been 
granted, he might have prevented the American Revolution: 

In Canada a weapon ready fashioned lay at hand—maintained as a military 
colony, following the tradition sanctioned by the system of its late masters, and 
guided by the sure hand of so experienced a commander as Murray, there is scarcely 
room to doubt that a powerful lever would have been available to force the colonies, 
if in the last resort, as a result of unwise measures, force should be necessary 
(p. 306). 

The truth, of course, is that the Revolution could not have been 
checked by military force. Burgoyne and Cornwallis surely found that 
out. 

The book has a goodly number of errors. The author criticizes the 
Proclamation of 1763 in terms which seem to imply that it was drawn 
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up to meet only Canadian conditions. He makes errors in names; e.g. 
“Lake Francis’’ for St. Francis and ‘“‘Long Rapids” for Long Sault 
(p. 262). He commits frequently the common error of calling Point 
Levi ‘Point Levis.”’ Lévis himself is always “de Levis”. Justin Winsor 
is “Windsor” (p. 281). The volumes of Constitutional Documents edited 
by Messrs. Shortt and Doughty are cited in such a variety of ways as to 
seem so many different works. None the less the book is the product 
of intelligent industry, and is useful as bringing together the important 
things in Murray’s career. And what a fine gentleman he is seen to be! 
He is devoted to his friends and to his duty, and chivalrously loyal to 
the Hanoverian king against whose line his Jacobite ancestors had 
fought. He bought great quantities of land in Canada and, since he 
seemed poor, the source of the purchase money was not clear. We now 
find that Lord Elibank lent his brother some fifteen thousand pounds for 
this purpose. Murray became, indeed, a rich man, partly through a 
rich wife. The arrogant, peppery, impulsive, generous old soldier ended 
his days as an English country gentleman, at his seat at Beauport in 
Sussex. He lies in the old church at Ore, nearby, and Canadian pilgrims 
ought sometimes to find their way to the tomb of the first British 
governor of Canada. 


GEORGE M. WRONG 


The Empire at War. Edited for the Royal Colonial Institute by Sir 
Charles Lucas. Volume I, by the Editor. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1921. Pp. vii, 324. 

THE appearance at this time of a five volume work on the war record of 
the overseas Empire needs to be justified by a very high standard of 
excellence. It would seem to be much too early, or just too late. Pub- 
lication, Sir Charles Lucas points out, has been delayed by a chapter of 
accidents, and this may easily prove fatal to the value of the work as a 
whole, without detracting from the value and merit of this brief historical 
retrospect that acts as herald. The libraries are flooded with general 
histories of the British forces and contemporary records of Dominion 
valour. We have come to the middle period. The eyewitness has laid 
aside his energetic pen; the war historian is sorting documents. 

The Colonial Institute’s scheme is ‘‘to trace the growth of Imperial 
co-operation in war-time prior to the late war, to give side by side a 
complete record of the effort made in the late war by every unit of the 
overseas Empire from the greatest to the smallest, and also to tell in 
what particular ways and to what extent the fortunes and the develop- 
ment of each part were affected by the war.’’ The title is a misnomer, 
for The Empire at War takes the British war effort entirely for granted. 
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The Institute may by this scheme unwittingly lend colour to such pro- 
vincial ideas (and they still exist) as that the Second Battle of Ypres 
was a Canadian, and Gallipoli an Australian, operation. It is also liable 
to leave some English people with the general impression (expressly 
repudiated by Sir Charles Lucas on p. 299) that overseas co-operation 
was a “‘rally to the old flag”’ tout simple. It should surely be particularly 
the Institute’s part to steer all British people away from this anachron- 
istic conception of the Commonwealth. 

There is to be a volume for each continent, ‘‘an American volume 
devoted to Canada, Newfoundland, West Indies, Bermuda, and Falkland 
Islands,” and three for Australia, Africa, and the East and Mediter- 
ranean. There is an excellent case for collecting the evidences of colonial 
co-operation. The comparatively short records should by this time be 
in good shape, and too little is known of West Indian and other forces 
whose efforts escaped the booming of the London press. Native Indian 
troops, too, have hardly received proper recognition. But is there, at 
present, anything new to say about the self-governing Dominions? 
Their war correspondents have gone back and forth over Flanders, Vimy, 
Egypt, German East Africa. Professor Keith has given us the facts 
about the immediate repercussions of overseas war on their domestic 
developments. And what immense difficulties are there in this territorial 
arrangement when it comes to explaining the military operations in 
France! The Newfoundlanders fought in British brigades, and one 
cannot separate the battalion from the brigade. The South African 
Brigade fought in British divisions, and one cannot separate the brigade 
from the division. The Canadian and Australian Corps jumped off side 
by side at the beginning of the Hundred Days under almost identical 
conditions. Is the strategy of the battle of Amiens to be told twice 
over,—or not at all? 

The resolving of these doubts is left to Mr. C. T. Atkinson, the dis- 
tinguished supervisor of the military part of the scheme. Sir Charles 
Lucas’s introductory volume shows that the work is popular in con- 
ception and intended primarily for home consumption. His retrospect 
is well documented, but expects little or no historical knowledge from 
the reader. The style and method of treatment, while by no means 
commonplace or unpleasing, may not unfairly be called didactic. It 
may perhaps be suggested that so far as Canada is concerned Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is a little too much the villain, Sir Robert Borden a little too 
much the hero, of the piece (pp. 212, et seg.); and that if there was a 
difficulty in finding money for the absolutely essential good maps for 
the later volumes, it might have been well to omit from the present 
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volume some of the twenty-six handsomely produced illustrations, very 
few of which are at all unfamiliar. 

The whole of Imperial war history to the battle of Waterloo is covered 
in thirty pages. The Canadian part in the war of 1812 receives a page 
and a half, and in the Boer War three pages. There are three chapters 
on the Indian Army, two outlining the growth of colonial forces from 
1816 to 1902, and two more on the effect of the Imperial Conferences 
upon the problems of defence between 1903 and 1914. The final section 
summarizing the situation in 1914 is the longest in the book. It is 
doubtless because such subjects as ‘‘Gerrmany and The Day” were 
rehearsed ad nauseam in the days of propaganda by all sorts and con- 
ditions of speakers and writers that even Sir Charles Lucas cannot avoid 
making his treatment of them seem a little banal in 1922. 


R. HoppER WILLIAMS 


The Province of Quebec: Geographical and Social Studies. By J. C. 
SUTHERLAND. Montreal: Renouf Publishing Co. [1922]. Pp. 157; 
illustrations. 

THERE has been a great change in the treatment of geographical subjects 
of recent years. The authors no longer worry their readers with a mere 
description of the country or area of which they treat. but recognizing 
that evolution is a great law of nature they look below the present 
surface and endeavour to trace the causes which gave rise to the 
present geography of the country, and to explain how this in its turn 
has influenced the course of life, of human history and the march 
of civilization. 

In this little book Mr. Sutherland, while writing for the general 
eader, claims that he may be considered as breaking a new trail in 
Canada. His book, he says, “‘is the first which has made any connected 
attempt to describe the Canadian Province in accordance with the 
scientific principles of modern regional geography.”’ 

Mr. Sutherland, who is inspector-general of the Protestant schools 
of the province of Quebec, knows his province thoroughly from end to 
end. In this book he gives a general conspectus of the geography of 
the province, and the more or less direct influence of this geography on 
the life and institutions of the province. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, of which the first five are 
essentially physiographical and geological, as indicated by their re- 
spective titles: ‘‘Above Sea Level’’; ‘Plateau, Plain and Mountain’’; 
“The Story of the Rocks’’; ‘“‘The Great Ice Age’’; and ‘‘The Great 
River.’”’ The sixth chapter deals with ‘Economic Geography of the 


Province,”’ and is followed by three other chapters treating respectively 
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of ‘‘Civic Government,”’ ‘‘ Educational System,’’ and ‘‘Geography and 
Human Culture.”’ 

The author points out that the majority of the population of eastern 
Canada, settled as they are on the St. Lawrence lowiand plain, which 
lies between the southern margin of the Laurentian plateau and the 
United States boundary, while far distant from the ocean, live at an 
elevation but little above sea level. The low water level of the St. 
Lawrence at Montreal is 20.72 above sea level, while the surrounding 
plain is considerably less than 100 feet higher. The low water level 
of Lake Ontario at Kingston is 245 feet above sea level, while the plain 
here is also but little higher. A ship passing from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario must be raised about 225 feet. 

To the north of this plain is the great Laurentian plateau, or Cana- 
dian shield, the south-eastern part of which forms northern Quebec. 
This is a somewhat uneven plateau, or “peneplain,’’ and represents the 
earliest portion of the primitive continent of North America dating back 
to the very beginning of geological history. It cannot be considered as 
a farming country, being too rough and stony, but it is everywhere well 
watered, its lakes and streams forming an almost continuous network 
over its whole extent. A geological survey of this area to the west in 
the Haliburton region, shows that over an area of 4,200 square miles 
there is a lake for every eight square miles of territory. This Laurentian 
plateau is a great forest area and abounds in water-powers. It supplies 
most of the timber and pulpwood in the province of Quebec and can be 
made resources of great permanent value to the country if the plans for 
reforestration which are now being inaugurated are developed on a 
sufficiently large scale. An interesting incident in the development of 
this water-power system is the construction of the Gouin dam at the 
headwaters of the St. Maurice, which was carried out by the Quebec 
government a few years ago. This is the third largest dam in the world 
and has re-established a great lake which existed in this region in the 
glacial period but which was drained by the river cutting down in its 
outlet in post glacial times. The importance of this dam was shown 
during last summer, which was a season of very low water, by the fact 
that while the water-powers of other rivers were very seriously impaired 
during the dry season, by spilling during the dry season the waters 
accumulated by the Gouin dam during the time of highwater, the flow 
of the River St. Maurice to be maintained unimpaired throughout the 
summer, so that the great water-power developments which make this 
one of the great centres of power distribution in the Dominion were 
maintained at their full head. 


The geological history of each of the physiographical divisions into 
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which the province falls is treated in a pleasing manner, and the descrip- 
tion is illustrated by a number of plates showing the salient and typical 
features of the region. 

In the chapter on civic government Mr. Sutherland gives details 
of the provincial system and its relation to the federal system of the 
Dominion as a whole. He describes in some detail the duties of the 
various provincial officers and heads of departments at Quebec, and 
concludes with a few pages on municipal government in the province. 

The educational system of the province is a subject on which Mr. 
Sutherland writes with especial authority. Under the B.N.A. Act the 
control of education is vested in the individual provinces. But owing 
to the presence of the two races in Quebec at the time of Confederation, 
the educational system of the province differs from that of the other 
provinces and presents many points of interest to the people of the 
other parts of Canada which are now beginning to present analogous 
problems owing to the influx of races other than those which formed the 
earlier settlements in the Dominion. A clear presentation of the arrange- 
ments to secure a free development for the English Protestant portion 
of the population while giving equal rights to their French Catholic 
brethren is clearly set forth and constitutes one of the most interesting 
chapters of the book. 

In the final chapter the influence of the geography of the province 
upon its inhabitants and upon its political and historical development 
is described. The concentration of the population on the Lowland 
plain, the sparse population of the Gaspé peninsula and of the Laurentian 
plateau, have their geological reasons, and Mr. Sutherland points out 
that the diminishing English-speaking population of the Eastern Town- 
ships represents a movement which is parallel in its main features with 
that which is now taking place in the New England states where the 
older Puritan population is migrating either to the cities or to the states 
of the middle west, its place being taken not by French Canadians but 
by emigrants from the south of Ireland or from Western and Southern 
Europe. 


F. D. ApAms 


The Challenge of Agriculture: The Story of the United Farmers of Ontario. 
Edited by MELvin H. StapLes. Toronto: George N. Morang. 
1921. Pp. vii, 191. 

Tuis timely volume is an addition to a lengthening list of books on the 

farmers’ movement. Moorehouse’s Deep Furrows, Good's Production 

and Taxation, and Irvine’s The Farmer in Politics have all borne witness 
to the widening recognition of the significance of that movement. Each 
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has contributed a part to the understanding of a not easily understood 
social phenomenon, and to that understanding Mr. Staples and his co- 
workers have now added a substantial share in presenting the brief but 
important history of the farmers’ movement in Ontario. 

In the preparation of his book Mr. Staples, who is educational 
secretary of the U.F.O., has had the assistance of Mr. W. L. Smith, the 
Hon. E. C. Drury, Mr. W. C. Good, Col. J. Z. Fraser, Mrs. G. A. Brodie, 
and Mr. J. J. Morrison, persons who can write with authority of the 
movement of which they have been so great a part. What share each 
has had in the writing of the book is left to the reader to conjecture, as 
the contributions are not signed. The editor contributes a final chapter, 
‘“‘Stock-taking,”’ presenting a general view of the movement and to 
some extent pointing the moral. 

The writers wisely explain that “agricultural organization is no new 
thing in Ontario,”’ and, they might have added, it is a familiar develop- 
ment in the history of every country. One inclined to cynicism might 
even say that peoples are subject to agrarian movements as children are 
subject to measles. Confident that the U.F.O. has in it the elements of 
permanence, the authors do not distinguish those elements. They point 
out that the West gave much to the new movement since 1911; they 
fail to point out that the West, with its abundant opportunities, drained 
the vitality of the organizations of the eighties and nineties. There is 
no assurance that the U.F.O. will be permanent, but with diminished 
opportunity on the frontier it is safe to prophesy that agricultural 
organization, in some form, will grow and endure. 

There is no need to summarize the development since 1911, excel- 
lently set forth in this volume. For the important events arising out of 
the changing conditions of Ontario agriculture, the falling off of the 
Western migration, the demoralization of party government, and the 
extreme pressure put upon production in a community already on the 
verge of agricultural reform, the reader must turn to the book itself. 
One cannot help regretting that the editor did not give more acute 
analysis to the economic background of the movement. Significant 
points are frequently passed over, and sometimes a superficial explana- 
tion is given. The fundamental question of principle raised by Mr. 
Good in regard to the co-operative company, involving the whole ques- 
tion of the European federations of local societies, versus the American 
(continental) centralized companies, is disappointingly dismissed with 
the assurance that “in North America, a large company centrally 
managed, seems to carry a stronger appeal than does a federation of 
local societies." The truth is that successful co-operation must be 
adapted to the business facts of its community, and the success of 
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Canadian ventures has been due as much to the ignoring of the principles 
of European or American practice as to their adoption. There are other 
deficiencies, but the editor has fortunately not indulged in sermons on 
the ‘co-operative spirit,” which mar many such books. Farmers’ 
movements, to make substantial progress, must be far sighted rather 
than idealistic, and their programmes, or at least the essential parts of 
them, must be as practical as plumbing. 

As a contribution to the history of agriculture the book is especially 
welcome. Canadian historians have too long ignored the prosaic facts 
of rural life. When the earlier chapters of the reorganization of Ontario 
agriculture have been written, telling how the Kingdom of Wheat 
migrated to the American West, and the cheese factories of Lanark, 
Hastings and Oxford, and the fruit farms of Niagara became significant 
facts, clearer light will be shed upon the importance of present-day 
developments in rural Ontario. In the meantime, Mr. Staples’s book 
fulfills a need, includes much primary material, and is welcome to the 
student and general reader alike. 


W. A. MACKINTOSH 


A Recent Journey to Northern Labrador. By G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Geographical Journal, Vol. LIX, no. 3, pp. 153-169). 

Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY visited northern Labrador in 1920, apparently 
travelling by the Harmony, the slow supply ship which provides for the 
needs of the Moravian missions of the region. He gives some good pic- 
tures of coast and interior scenes, and makes a number of observations 
on thé geology and people of Labrador. His reference to the absence of 
glaciers in the region gives a wrong impression, as may be seen from a 
Canadian Geological Survey Memoir published some months ago, which 
reported no less than fourteen small glaciers on the mountains along the 
coast or within twenty-five miles of the shore. His statement that the 
Labrador coast is still rising is probably wrong also, since the post- 
glacial elevation of northeastern America seems to have ceased long ago. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s main object in visiting Labrador was, how- 
ever, not geological but ethnological or archaeological. He wished to 
study the work of the ‘‘Tunnits,” a race of men, reputed to be larger 
than the Eskimo, ‘who were perhaps Norsemen, migrants from Green- 
land. These are reported by the Eskimo to have occupied certain islands 
off the coast near Nain, and finally to have disappeared in the far north. 
The physical evidence that they once lived in Labrador appears to be 
the finding of a few polished stone weapons and certain low walls of 


loose stones of a somewhat different kind from those made by the 
Eskimos. 
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The evidence in favour of the theory of a Norse occupation of the 
Labrador shore, as given by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, is extremely vague, 
and his preference for it is expressed in very guarded language. His 
account of Labrador closes with the words: ‘‘I have tried to show that 
an interesting problem exists, and to give some results of a preliminary 
investigation. But I venture to hope that it will not be allowed to rest 
where it is, but that some one with more time, better opportunities, and 
a greater special knowledge may be tempted to pursue it further.’”’ It 
is clear that the problem of a Norse invasion of Labrador is by no means 
solved by Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s researches. 

A. P. COLEMAN 


The Canada Year Book, 1920. Published by authority of the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE E. Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce. (Canada: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 
1921. Pp. xviii, 768. 

UNDER the guidance of Mr. R. H. Coats, the Dominion Statistician, and 

the editorship of Mr. S. A. Cudmore, of the Bureau of Statistics, the 

Canada Year Book grows more useful every year. The extension of the 

activities of the Bureau of Statistics has made possible this year several 

additions and improvements in the Year Book. Among these there is 
the addition of a statistical summary of education in Canada (pp. 

130-133); an increase in agricultural statistics, more particularly in 

regard to the analysis of prices; an improvement in the classification 

of trade statistics; the addition of an analysis of railway statistics 

(p. 468); and the addition of a valuable summary of the financial 

statistics of cities of 10,000 and over. ‘‘ More especially,”’ says Mr. 


‘ 


Coats, “‘must attention be drawn to the re-organization and expansion 
of two sections, namely the climate and meteorology section, made 
possible by the generous co-operation of the Dominion Meteorological 
Service, and the labour and prices section, to which a sub-section on 
wages has now been added” (p. iii). 

Apart from these changes and addenda, the usual features of the 
Year Book are continued. The special article for the year is a paper by 
Mr. S. A. Cudman on “Reconstruction in Canada,’’ under the three 
headings of (1) ‘“‘War-time Activities of Government and People,” 
(2) ‘“‘Re-establishment of Returned Soldiers,’ and (3) ‘“‘ Reconstruction 
among the General Population.’’ This paper, based as it is on official 
sources, is a very valuable contribution to the recent history of Canada. 
One section of the Year Book, however, with which, we venture to 
think, the editor of the Year Book might perhaps dispense is that dealing 
with ‘‘The Chronological History of Canada, 1497 to 1921.’’ Chrono- 
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logical tables of this sort inevitably contain much that is trivial, and 
omit much that is significant; nor do they contribute to satisfy an 
historical curiosity higher than that possessed by the readers of early 
Victorian almanacs. 


CORRECTION 


In a review of the Rev. R. G. MacBeth’s Policing the Plains (Toronto: 
Hodder and Soughton, 1921), in the CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW for 
March, 1922, the statement was made that Mr. MacBeth’s book ‘‘can 
hardly be said to supersede the semi-official history of the force, entitled 
The Riders of the Plains, published by Mr. A. L. Haydon in 1910, to 
which, indeed, it seems to be indebted in no small measure, and without 
acknowledgment”’ (p. 14). Mr. MacBeth now writes to say that, as a 
matter of fact, he made no use of Mr. Haydon’s book, and that any 
similarity between the two books is due to their being based on the same 
sources. This assurance of Mr. MacBeth’s we are glad to accept, and 
we wish at the same time to express our regret that we should have, in 
the sentence quoted, done Mr. MacBeth an injustice. 


W.S. W. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended notice later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 
ApAMs, JAMES TRUSLOW. On the term “British Empire’ (American Historical Re- 
view, April, 1922, pp. 485-489). 

A brief paper controverting the contention of Professor C. H. Firth that the 
term ‘‘British Empire’’ was not used until after 1763 to include Great Britain's 
overseas possessions. 

ANON. A programme for the British Commonwealth (The Round Table, March, 1922, 
pp. 229-252). 

“A survey of the changes which have come about in the imperial and inter- 
national situation since 1914, and . . . certain conclusions as to the general objective 
which the policy of the British Commonwealth should now pursue.” 

Amery, Lt.-Col. L. S. Migration within the Empire (United Empire, April, 1922, 
pp. 206-218). 

A discussion of the problem of “‘a better distribution of the British population 
of the Empire.” 

CoupLanp, R. The study of the British Commonwealth. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1921. Pp. 32. (2s.) 

An inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on November 
19, 1921, by the newly appointed Beit Professor of Colonial History. 

DoNnALD, ROBERT. The imperial press conference in Canada. London and Toronto: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [1921.] Pp. xvi, 296; illustrations. 

An account, by the chairman of the Empire Press Union, of the conference of 
delegates from newspapers in all parts of the British Empire, which met in Canada 
in the summer of 1920. 

Eastwoop, R. A. The organisation of a Britannic partnership. Manchester: At the 
University Press. [1922.) Pp. 148. (7s. 6d.) 

To be reviewed later. 

GREAME, Sir Puitip LLoyp. Empire trade development (United Empire, April, 1922, 
pp. 223-230). 

A sketch of the history of intra-imperial trade since 1800. 

Morris, Rt. Hon. Lord. The birth of the overseas empire (United Empire, February, 
1922, pp. 77-82). 

A public lecture dealing mainly with the early colonization of Newfoundland. 

Morse, CHARLES. Dominions, old and new (Dalhousie Review, April, 1922, pp. 53-58). 

A brief survey of the origin and history of the word ‘‘ Dominion” as applied 
to a self-governing colony of the British Empire. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 
CuHaApPAtIs, THoMAs. Cours d'histoire du Canada. Tome III: 1815-1833. Québec: 
Librairie Garneau. 1921. Pp. 334. 
To be reviewed later. 
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CLARK, J. Murray. The relations between the British Dominion of Virginia and the 
Dominion of Canada. A paper read at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, August 31, 
1921. (Reprinted from the Virginia Law Register, vol. vii, n.s., no. 9, Jan. 1922.) 
Pp. 16. 

Traces the influence of Virginia on Canadian history. 

Roy, P.-G. Les sources imprimées de l'histoire du Canada francais (Bulletin des re- 

cherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 1, pp. 20-23; no. 2, pp. 45-49; no. 3, pp. 90-91). 

Lists of articles on Canadian history contained in the following early period- 
icals: Journal de l’instruction publique (1857-1879), L’echo du cabinet de lecture 
paroissial de Montréal (1859-1873), Les soirées canadiennes (1861-1865), and Le 
foyer canadien (1863-1866). There is no indication of the value of the articles 
listed. 


(2) The History of New France 


BUFFINTON, ARTHUR H. The policy of Albany and English westward expansion (Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1922, pp. 327-366). 

A piece of research into the policy of the Albany traders in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which contains much material of interest to the historian 
of New France. 

GANONG, W.F. The stone medailion of Lake Utopia (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section ii, pp. 83-102). 

A critical examination of a stone medallion which was found in 1863 beside 
Lake Utopia in south-western New Brunswick, and which Professor Ganong 
believes to be ‘‘an attempt at a portrait, possibly of De Monts or Champlain,’’ 
carved by one of the French colony on St. Croix Island in 1604-1605. 

MassicoTtTE, E.-Z. La justice seigneuriale de Boucherville (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 3, pp. 75-77). 

A note on seigniorial justice. 

—————— Les testaments de Mlle. de Roybon d’ Aloune (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, vol. xxviii, no. 3, pp. 94-96). 

Two French-Canadian wills of 1717 and 1718 respectively. 

————-—- Pierre Prudhomme (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 1, 
pp. 28-30). 

A biographical sketch of one of the companions of La Salle. 

Morn, la soeur (ed.). Annales de l'Hotel-Dieu de Montréal. Collationées et annotées 
par MM. FauTeux, MAssicoTTE, et BERTRAND. (Mémoires et documents his- 
toriques publiés par la Société historique de Montréal, vol. 12.) Montréal. 1921. 
Pp. 252. ($3.00.) 

To be reviewed later. 

Roy, P.-G. Charles Legardeur de Tiliy, conseiller au Conseil Souverain (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 3, pp. 65-70). 

A biographical sketch of one of the original members of the Sovereign Council 
of New France in 1663. 

———————- Joseph-Pierre Bernier (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 1, 


pp. 3-7). 
A sketch of the life of a French officer who came out to Canada with Dieskau 
in 1755. 


——_——— Madeleine de Verchéres, plaideuse (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section i, pp. 63-71). 
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Notes on the life of Madeleine de Verchéres after her marriage in 1706, with 
special reference to the remarkable number of litigations in which her husband 
and herself took part. 

- Ou residait l'intendant Talon 4 Québec (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 

vol. xxviii, no. 2, pp. 33-36). 

An inquiry into the question where the intendant Talon lived in Québec 
from 1665 to 1772. 

SULTE, BENJAMIN. Guerres des Iroquois, 1670-1673 (Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section i, pp. 85-95). 

A study of the wars waged by the Iroquois against some of the Indian allies 
of the French, after the conclusion of peace between the Iroquois and the French 
in 1670. 

——— Le régiment de Carignan. (Meélanges historiques, vol. 8. Etudes éparses 
et inédites, compilées; annotées et publiées par GERARD MALCHELOSSE.) Mont- 
réal: G. Ducharme. 1922. Pp. 144. 

To be reviewed later. 

———— and MALCHELOsSE GERARD. Le Fort de Chambly. (Mélanges Historiques, 
vol. 9.) Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1922. Pp. 74. 
To be reviewed later. 


(3) The History of British North America before 1867 


BEMIS, SAMUEL FLAGG. Jay's treaty and the northwest boundary gap (American His- 
torical Review, April, 1922, pp. 465-484). 

An interesting and valuable chapter in the history of the boundary disputes 
between Canada and the United States. 

CARON, abbé IvANHOE. Les Canadiens au lendemain de la capitulation de Montréal 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section i, pp. 
73-83). 

A well-documented study of the lot of the French-Canadians during the 
period of military rule, 1760-1763. 

CRANE, VERNER W. (ed.). Hints relative to the division and government of the conquered 
and newly acquired countries in America (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
March, 1922, pp. 367-373). 

A transcript of a document, preserved in the Public Record Office in London, 
on which, apparently, the Royal Proclamation of 1763 was based. 


DE LA BRUERE, MONTARVILLE BOUCHER. A propos d'une lettre de M. de Salaberry 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 1, pp. 14-19). 
Letters of the Salaberry family dealing with events in the war of 1812. 
Gipson, LAWRENCE HENRY. Jared Ingersoll, a study of American loyalism in relation 
to British colonial government. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1920. 
Pp. 432. 
A prize essay which throws light on the history of the United Empire Loyalists 
in the American revolution. 


HASENCLEVER, A. (ed.). Peter Hasenclever aus Remscheid-Ehringhausen, ein deutscher 


Kaufmann des 18. Jahrhunderts: seine Biographie, Briefe, und Denkschriften. 
Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes & Co. 1922. 

A biography of a German merchant of the eighteenth century who owned 
iron-mines in America. There is incidental mention of the St. Maurice iron-works; 
and there are some letters dealing with trade conditions in Canada circa 1781. 
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The editor calls attention to the fact (pp. 5-7) that what was probably the last 
known copy of The Remarkable Case of Peter Hasenclever (London, 1773), one of 


the rarest documents dealing with American trade history, was destroyed when 
the Albany library was burnt in 1911. 
MaAssicotTteE, E.-Z 


Z. Jean Dumas Saint-Martin, négociant et magistrat (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 3, pp. 86-89). 


An account of the career of a French Protestant who settled in Montreal 
about 1763. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE. Letters from the front, being a record of the part played 


by officers of the bank in the great war, 1914-1919. Vol. II. [Toronto. 1922.] 
Pp. xxxvii, 498; map. 
A volume containing biographies of the officers of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce who took part in the Great War, together with a sketch of the part 
played by the Canadian forces in the war. 
CHARTIER, Chanoine E. Le Canada francais: L’avenir du Canada et du Canada frangais 
(Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, décembre, 1921, pp. 370-389). 
Prognostications of a French-Canadian nationalist. 
Cuicanot, E. L, The Canadian soldier on the land (United Empire, April, 1922, pp. 
200-202). 
A brief account of the work of the Soldiers’ Land Settlement Board in Canada. 
FRASER, T. M. The new government in action (Canadian Magazine, May, 1922, pp. 
1-13). 
A series of brief pen-pictures of the members of the Mackenzie King cabinet. 
Wituiams, R. Hopper. Canadian opinion on foreign affairs (Journal of International 
Relations, January, 1922, pp. 331-349). 
An acute and well-informed discussion of the rise of Canadian interest in 
international affairs, and of the position of Canada with regard to current inter- 
national questions. 


WILLIson, Sir JoHN. The correspondence of Sir John A. Macdonald (Dalhousie Review, 
April, 1922, pp. 5-25). 


An extended review of Sir Joseph Pope's edition of Sir John A. Macdonald’s 
correspondence. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
MacMecuan, A. The Nova Scotia-ness of Nova Scotia. 
no. 2.) Halifax: H. H. Marshall. [1921.] Pp. 13. 
A charming, but discursive, essay on the history of Nova Scotia. 


———————. The orchards of Ultima Thule. (Nova Scotia Chap-Books, no. 5.) Halifax: 
H. H. Marshall. [1921.] Pp. 13. 


A description of the Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia. 


(Nova Scotia Chap-Books, 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
DEvINE, E. J., s. J. Historic Caughnawaga. 
Pp. iv, 443. 
A study, based on original materials, of the local history of the old Indian 
village of Caughnawaga, on the south shore of the St. Lawrence near Montreal. 


Montreal: The Messenger Press. 1922. 
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MaGnan, Hormispas. La paroisse canadienne (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
vol. xxviii, no. 3, pp. 78-85). 

An essay on the influence of the parochial organization on the social history 
of French Canada. 

MassicotTteE, E.-Z. Un recensement inédit de Montréal, en 1741 (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section 1, pp. 1-61). 

An abstract of a document preserved in the court-house at Montreal, con- 
taining a complete census of the householders of Montreal in 1741. 

Roy, Recis. Les armes de la famille Taschereau (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
vol. xxviii, no. 1, pp. 24-27). 
A genealogical and armorial inquiry. 
SUTHERLAND, J.C. The province of Quebec: geographical and social studies. Montreal: 
Renouf Publishing Company. [1922.] Pp. xv, 157. 
Reviewed on page 201. 
(3) The Province of Ontario 
Essex HistoricaL Society. Papers and addresses. Volume III. [Windsor, Ont- 
1921.] Pp. 105. 

Contains the following papers: ‘‘History of the Windsor and Detroit ferries,”’ 
by F. J. Holton, D. H. Bedford, and Francis Cleary; ‘‘Windsor St. Andrew's 
Society,” by Andrew Braid; ‘‘How Windsor got its name,’”’ by George F. Mac- 
donald; ‘Some historical notes concerning Fighting Island in Detroit River,”’ by 
Alfred J. Stevens; ‘‘ Passing of Moy Hall,’”’ by Francis Cleary; ‘‘The new settle- 
ment on Lake Erie,”’ by George F. Macdonald; ‘History of the Essex frontier,” 
by F. Neal; and ‘Windsor Collegiate Institute,”’ by F. P. Gavin. 

MEREDITH, ALDEN GRIFFIN. A little journey on By's Canal (Canadian Magazine, 
April, 1922, pp. 505-510). 
An account of some of the engineering feats of Colonel By, the founder of Ottawa. 
RippELL, Hon. W. R. Some marriages in old Detroit (Michigan History Magazine, 
vol. vi., no. 1, pp. 111-130). 

Some notes on marriage laws and practices in one of ‘‘the western lake-posts”’ 
during the early days of British rule. 

STAPLES, MELVIN H. (ed.). The challenge of agriculture: The story of the United Farmers 
of Ontario. Toronto: George N. Morang. 1921. Pp. vii, 191. 

Reviewed on page 203. 

Vooruis, Rev. Ernest. The ancestry of Archibald Lampman, poet (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section ii, pp. 103-121). 

A genealogical study of two United Empire Loyalist families, the Lampmans 
and the Gesners. 

WATERLOO HistoricaL Society. Ninth annual report. Kitchener, Ont.: published 
by the society. 1921. Pp. 149-194. 

Contains the following papers: ‘Waterloo county newspapers,’’ by W. H. 
Breithaupt; ‘‘Historical sketch of the Clemens family,’’ by D. N. Panabaker; 
‘Preston reminiscences,’’ by Otto Klotz; and obituary notices of E. W. B. Snider 
and James Livingston. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


HENDERSON, ISABEL ELIZABETH. Donald Gunn on the Red River Settlement. (Canadan 
Magazine, April, 1922, pp. 487-495). 
An account of the life and work of one of the early historians of the Canadian 
west. 
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Howay, Judge F. W. Governor Musgrave and Confederation (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xv, section ii, pp. 15-31). 

A chapter in the history of British Columbia before Confederation. 

THORNHILL, J. B. The settlement of the coastal belt of British Columbia (United Empire, 
March, 1922, pp. 130-135). 

An immigration programme for British Columbia. 

WapDE, FREDERICK CoATE. British Columbia: The awakening of the Pacific. Paper 
read before the Dominions and Colonies section of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, on the 6th December, i921. (Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts.) Hastings: F. J. Parsons, Ltd. [1922.] Pp. 8. 

A discussion of the economic future of British Columbia, by the agent-general 
of British Columbia in Great Britain. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


BryYcE, Viscount. The scenery of North America (National Geographic Magazine, 
April, 1922, pp. 339-389). 

A sumptuously illustrated paper by the late Lord Bryce, in which occasional 
reference is made to the outstanding features of Canadian scenery and environ- 
ment. 

CANADA: DOMINION BUREAU OF StaTisTIcs. The Canada Year Book, 1920. Ottawa: 
The King’s Printer. 1921. Pp. xviii, 768. 

Contains, in addition to the usual materials, an account of ‘‘ Reconstruction 
in Canada,”’ by S. A. Cudmore, dealing with (1) the war-time activities of the 
Canadian government and people, (2) the re-establishment of returned soldiers, 
and (3) reconstruction among the general population. 

GaTHORNE-Harpy, G. M. A recent journey to northern Labrador (Geographical Journal, 
March, 1922, pp. 153-168). 

Reviewed on page 205. 

LAPOINTE, Mgr. EuGENE. L’organisation syndicaliste catholique au Canada (L’ Action 
Francaise, février, 1922, pp. 98-116). 

An account of the foundation of Roman Catholic labour unions in the province 
of Quebec. 

MarMeErR, H. A. Tides in the bay of Fundy (Geographical Review, April, 1922, pp. 
195-205). 

A discussion of a well-known peculiarity of the geography of the maritime 
provinces, the unparalleled rise and fall of the tide in the Bay of Fundy. 

Munn, Henry ToKe. The economic life of the Baffin Island Eskimo (Geographical 
Journal, April, 1922, pp. 269-273). 

A study, based on personal observation, of the food supply of the Eskimos 
of Baffin Island. 

RayMOND, Ven. Archdeacon W. O. Earliest route of travel between Canada and Acadia: 
Olden-time celebrities who used it (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
3rd series, vol. xv, section ii, pp. 33-46). 

A description of the overland route of travel from Acadia to Canada used 
originally by the Indians, and an account of the journeys made by some of the 
first white men to traverse it. 

SALIN, EpGar. Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung von Alaska und Yukon Territory: ein 
Beitrag 2u Geschichte und Theorie der Konzentrationsbewegung. (Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, erganzungsheft xii.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1914. Pp. viii, 226; map. 
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A German treatise on the economic history of Alaska and the Yukon, pub- 
lished in 1914, to which our attention has only now been directed. 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR. Some erroneous ideas of Arctic geography (Geographical 
Review, April, 1922, pp. 264-277). 

An article exposing certain current popular misconceptions with regard to 
the Arctic regions—such as that ‘“‘it is dreadfully cold there at all times of the 
year,” that the Arctic lands are “‘nearly everywhere devoid of vegetation,” and of 
animal life, and that “there is a peculiar deathlike stillness at most or all times.” 

TREMBLAY, ALFRED. Cruise of the Minnie Maud: Arctic seas and Hudson Bay, 1910-11 
and 1912-13. Compiled and translated by A. B. READER. Quebec: The Arctic 
Exchange and Publishing Co. 1921. Pp. xviii, 573; illustrations and maps. 

To be reviewed later. 


V. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


MassicoTtTe, E.-Z. Fondation d'une communauté de fréres instituteurs @ Montréal en 
1686 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, no. 2, pp. 37-42). 
A chapter in the early educational history of the province of Quebec. 
——_—_—— Les marionettes au Canada (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxviii, 
no. 1, pp. 8-13). 
An account of a marionette theatre in French Canada in the eighteenth 
century. 











